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the things they say! 


He says that British industry can’t be efficient today because investors 


can’t put up sufficient capital for it. 








































Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.1.’s last issue of loan stock. 
How did it go? 





Well, I.C.I. asked its stockholders and employees for £40 million —a sizeable sum, 


you'll agree — and was offered nearly six times as much. 


That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 






No — and the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has asked the public for capital. 


Investors, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see it. 
But why did I.C.I. need all that money? 


Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new products that other 


industries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’re always modernising or replacing 





plants to make established products more efficiently. Why, altogether since 1945 they’ve spent 


over £300 million on new factories and equipment here in Britain. 





All right, I see where the money goes. But how do we know they are efficient enough to compete 
with foreigners? And if they are, what are their chances of staying efficient in the future? 


Take a look at the figures again. In 1957 I.C.I. exported a record total of over £76 million of 





products in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition. And they’re pressing on 





with a Research and Development programme that costs about £13 million 
a year. Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative? 
No, it sounds as if they know where they’re going. 


Yes, and lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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F every hundred cars on the road, 
says a motoring correspondent, 
“just over fifty are bought by private 
people out of their 
own money.” ‘This 
seems an_ ideal 
opportunity for another of those snob 
windscreen stickers. 


B 


FaLsE scents for stags hadn’t quite 
the novelty that everyone seemed to 
imagine. Hinds had used them for ages. 


B 


IN its liberal advance publicity about 
the series of Harry Lime films the 
B.B.C. made it clear that there will 
not be much dollar expenditure, that 
Graham Greene will not write the 
scripts, that the director’s name will 
not be announced yet and that we shall 
not see any of them until next autumn. 
The assurance we really want is that 
we shan’t get that damned tune back. 


B 


BriTIsH_ bitterness towards the 
Russians probably reached its peak 
last week with the letter to the News 
Chronicle saying that they should be 
made to take up cricket. 


B 


A NEW electronic earphone for U.S. 
soldiers will “shut out unwanted sounds 


and reduce a loud roar to a whisper.” 
Top Sergeants are to protest. 


B 


AUSTRALIANS are pretty upset over 
Mr. Achmetech Dzamirze, who after 
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CHARIVARIA 


seven years in New South Wales is 
taking his family home to Russia 
because “ we shall all be better off in the 
Soviet Union”: and 
they’re going to be 
even more annoyed 
when they read his escape-book. 


B 


Mr. Goprrey WINN has asked his 
readers if they care about their neigh- 
bours, saying that Londoners know little 


about the man next door. “When I 
first rented a room in the house where 
I still live, Noel Coward was on one 
side of me and George Moore on the 
other . George Moore died and 
Noel Coward moved...” Londoners 
really know more than you think, Mr. 
Winn. 

B 

Unper the reciprocal Social Security 

Agreement with Yugoslavia, which 
comes into force next month, nationals 
of either country will have free medical 
treatment in the other. British psychi- 
atric wards expect a rush of Split 
personalities. 

B 


Old Song, New Version 


Tue baby’s name was Menderes 
Sobolev 

Grivas Hammerskjéld Foot 
Dulles Hussein Kuwait Bahrein 
Khrushchev Enosis Syria ’Plane 
Nasser Chehab Chamoun 
Lloyd Karamanlis Glubb 

Flying Mac Union Jack 
H-bomb Makarios Bubb. 
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Punch Diary 


MALL but significant among the 

contributions which have enabled 
the Oxford Historic Buildings Appeal 
to raise a million and three quarters in 
the astonishingly short time of thirteen 
months is an item of £1,000 from 
the Pakistan Government. No other 
government (except the British) has 
given anything: what generous impulse 
prompted Pakistan? General Iskander 
Mirza, its President, is not an Oxford 
man, nor is Mr. Suhrawardy, its Prime 
Minister (though his younger brother 
is). Perhaps the credit must go to 
Oxonian Foreign Minister Firoz Khan 
Noon—a fellow of Wadham. 

Although the Fund has reached its 
target, it is not closed. While one block 
of melting Headington stone stands upon 
another it can safely be said that there 
will always be a building somewhere in 
Oxford needing restoration. 


Fair Shares 

HE Argentine Ambassador in 

London resigned lately in sympathy 
with his country’s Army and Air Force, 
who object to the purchase of another 
warship by the Navy because this makes 
it stronger than they are. Inter-service 
rivalries get odder and odder. ‘There 
was all that fuss in the States about 
whose rocket got launched first and 
now this British defence reorganization; 
apparently all Service Chiefs are to be 
allowed direct access to the Prime 
Minister’s ear whenever the co-ordinat- 
ing machinery co-ordinates in favour 
of a rival. The old idea that Govern- 


ments ought to make their forces as 
strong as possible is giving way to the 
idea that Governments ought to act like 





an internal disarmament commission, 
working out formulae to balance tanks 
against bombers. These days, when 
developments begin to favour one arm 
there is an inspired press campaign to 
prove that they really make the need for 
the others all the greater. The sug- 
gested use of submarines for atomic 
rocket-firing comes to mind. Soon we 
shall be reading that the infantry must 
not be cut because they are needed to 
search areas in which the nose-cones 
of ballistic missiles may have fallen, 
training to be organized by experienced 
caddies. 


Only the Sunless Hours 

S we shiver, the weather forecast 

grimly cheers us by saying the 
temperature is “average.’”’ We cannot 
complain; memory has hotted up past 
summers and we are not, in fact, hard 
done by at all. Statistics cannot lie. It 
would have to: be much cooler and 
wetter and greyer than this to be any- 
thing out of the way. The catch, of 
course, is the word “average.’’ As 
soon as the sun goes behind a cloud the 
drop in temperature gets worked into 
the weather people’s data and the 
average drops. It drops constantly. A 
bad summer sets the standard for next 
year. In a few years it will need frozen 
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slush on the cricket-pitch and ice at the 
sea’s edge to wring an admission of 
unsummery weather from the meteor- 
ologists. For some reason averages 
always work against you, as anyone 
knows who has ever tried to maintain 
an average income or an average output 
or, in the other direction, an average 
expenditure. 


Mirror of Misfortune 


. pleasure prisoners take in 
animal companionship is _ easily 


understood—there are innumerable 
stories of friendship between convicts 
and birds, mice, spiders—but the choice 
of goldfish as an amenity for women 
detained in Holloway seems odd. An 
aquarium, the Peoples’ Dispensary for 
Sick Animals thinks, will be “a direct 
aid in remoulding them as_ useful 
citizens.” One would have thought 
that no stronger suggestion of a life 
sentence could be imagined than per- 
petual circular motion in a_ watery 
treadmill. This may inspire the 
required fellow-feeling, though more 
probably, I should have thought, a 
future Ballad of Holloway Gaol referring 
to the little tent of green that prisoners 
call the sea. Incarceration breeds acute 
sensitivity to reminders of freedom; | 
recall invasion troops in an English camp 
awaiting D-day, cut off from the outer 
world by strictest security, being thrown 
into a state of near-mutiny when a 
visiting band sent to cheer them up 
played a current song-hit called “ Don’t 
Fence Me In.” 





The Matty Method 

HE news that Mr. A. E. Matthews 

is not after all to give acting lessons 
to young hopefuls must have caused 
disappointment throughout the pro- 
fession. “The idea of our older players 
passing on the fruits of their experience 
to the newcomers is always an appeal- 
ing one, and it is distressing to think 
that Mr. Matthews, by his reluctance to 
carry on this noble work, has probably 
robbed the English stage of a long 
line of actors and actresses skilled in 
the fascinating art of extemporizing 
dialogue, altering scripts while the play 
is actually in performance, mumbling 
asides for the private amusement of 
one’s fellow-artists, and endearing one- 
self to the West End public by means 
which in repertory would be thought 
unorthodox, to say the least. 
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Heading to Grivas’s truce leaflet 

















HE Hi-fi enthusiast crouches 
lovingly over his controls, like 


the anxious U.S. army captain in 
the second feature tracking down the 
mysterious visitors from outer space. 
“Listen to that triangle,” he says, his 
face suffused with mild ecstasy; his 
fingers dart nervously from knob to 
knob, now shading off the treble, now 
suppressing the boom of the double 
basses. The miracle has happened; here, 
larger far than life, is the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, here in his own 
home. In two corners of the room stand 
the glossily veneered altars of this temple 
of sound; the great circular mouths are 
gagged with wire mesh, but from the 
concealed throats erupts a vast flood. 
Music devised for full orchestra in large 
concert halls engulfs the small suburban 
room; I hear the piano as though I were 
chained to the sounding-board, the 
leader puts his fiddle under my chin, 
the brass attack my ears as though I 
were seated directly in front of them. 
Glorying in the vaunted perfection of 
his toy, the addict keeps on interrupting 
the flow of Brahms’s thoughts with cries 
of delight; he never comments on the 
music but only on the sound it makes. 


H1Stwentieth-century phenomenon 

is the principal aspect of the revolu- 
tion in listening habits that is fast going 
on around us. The concert halls are 
emptying, yet worthwhile music has 
never had so great a popularity as it has 
now. [hold no brief for the taste of audi- 
ences in the nineteenth century; certainly 
they attended concerts—they even wore 
evening dress to go to them. However, 
the programmes were for the most part 
made up of assorted items which we to- 
day would associate with amateur night 
in a small village hall. Instrumental 
numbers or songs would frequently 
be inserted between the movements 
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LISTEN TO THE DECIBELS 


By ANTONY HOPKINS 


of a symphony, lest the audience should 
become unduly fatigued by the /ongueurs 
of Herr Beethoven. Perhaps the most 
outrageous example of this particular 
sort of barbarism occurred at the first 
performance of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, when the soloist played a 
composition of hisown, on a one-stringed 
fiddle held upside down, between the 
first and second movements of the new 
work. The critic who deplores present- 
day standards would do well to note that 
other ages too have had their Liberaces. 

The most disturbing feature of the 
current discomania is that many quite 
sincere music-lovers are losing the 
taste for live music. They go to a 
concert to hear a work that they know 
intimately from a hundred playings in 
their own homes. Confronted with the 
real thing, their reaction is disappoint- 
ment; the soloist no longer stands out 
so clearly from the orchestra; that 
wretched triangle doesn’t sound so 
loud; the strings have lost their gloss; 
the woodwind seem remote. The 
electronic idol has corrupted the ear of 
the listener, and the horrid fact must be 
accepted that recording techniques have 
become too perfect. Man has improved 
on nature in many ways, but the 
chromium-plated sheen that the greater 


proportion of recordings now impart to 
the sound of musical instruments is 
not an improvement. ‘To a musician all 
recordings are phony; paradoxically 
enough, the better the quality of sound 
the more phony it becomes. When 
once a reproduction becomes _indis- 
tinguishable from the original it ceases 
to be a tribute and becomes an im- 
pertinence. It is a monstrous world of 
synthetics that we inhabit when I can 
sit in a room with a painting over the 
mantelpiece that cannot be distinguished 
from the original in the Tate Gallery, 
listening to a machine exactly simulating 
the sounds of a string quartet. 


OR centuries it has been accepted 
that the pursuit of perfection was 
the hallmark of the artist; the engineers, 
working in their strange monastic world 
of heterodyne feedback and, believe it 
or not, “pink noise,” claim that they 
too are seeking perfection. On the face 
of it it would seem to be a worthwhile 
aim—the perfect reproduction of music 
in one’s home. The more I think about 
it the more alarming it becomes, though; 
what is its logical conclusion ? 
First, concerts as such will cease to 
exist; no artist will be able to sustain 
the artificial standards that recordings 
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now make pessible. The performance 
that you buy at the local record shop is 
as often as not compounded of bits and 
pieces chosen from a number of “takes,” 
and edited by a skilled technician so 
that the joins are imperceptible. The 
story of the soprano who recorded a 
number of top notes at her leisure and 
then had the best ones inserted into her 
recording of the “Bell Song” from 
Lakmé is now old history. It is right in 
a way that a recording that is intended 
to be authoritative should be as near 
perfect as the artist can make it; but 
such perfection is basically inhuman, 
and the music-lover must learn to 
accept it as such. 

Another danger is that the record 


' imposes an inflexible interpretation on 


the listener; no two consecutive per- 
formances by any artist. are absolutely 
identical. Yet the ardent discophile listens 
to his favourite recording over and over 
again until that phrasing, that tempo, 
that dynamic is engraved upon his 
mind, Confronted with an alternative 
reading he automatically regards it as 
wrong, since it does not conform to his 
accepted authority. Such an attitude 
strikes at the very life of music, for 
surely it should be a communication 
between minds, a two-way process in 
which the performer needs to establish 
a rapport with his audience. If I am 
listening to a performance I want the 
artist to be playing to me, whether I am 
one of a thousand listeners in a hall or 
sitting in the room where he is playing. 


F course, there is a snag about 

attending a concert in the flesh, and 
that is what one might term the concert 
manners of the audience. Not so long 
ago I attended the London début of a 
brilliant young American pianist. The 
audience was a curious one, and I 
could not help feeling that many of 
them were there in much the same 
spirit that they might have had were 
they attending a sensational new act at 
the circus. At the beginning of the slow 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto the strings of the orchestra 
were plucking their quiet chords before 
the advent of the flute. Three bars of 
this were enough for the gentleman 
behind me. Bursting to display his 
technical knowledge of music to his 
spouse he leaned over, and in a 
shattering sotto voce enunciated the 
single word “Pizzicato.” Then, his 
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contribution towards her greater under- 
standing of the work having been made, 
he folded his arms and relaxed back in 
his chair. Though I would hate to have 
missed this, one can scarcely regard it as 
an essential adjunct to one’s enjoyment 
of a musical work, and it undoubtedly 
disturbed Tchaikovsky’s 
cation to me. 

Mention of communication raises 
another nasty issue involving the mech- 
anized music of to-day. What artistic 
sacrilege is involved in having great 
music played as a background to con- 
versation? Turn on the light, turn on 
the fire, turn on the radio; to strains of 
Mozart we sit and read, talk, play cards, 
write letters, knit, eat, dandle the baby, 
stroke the cat. What a farcical com- 
munication between minds this has 
become when we have instrumentalists 
who are not there synthetically per- 
forming to an audience that is not 
listening. Inattention is the greatest 
disrespect one can show to a creative 
genius, and to have potted Mozart on 
tap does not necessarily imply a cultured 
mind. ‘True, there are sorts of music 
that make no demands upon the 
intelligence, but I am not concerned 
with them. My fears are for the well- 
meaning enthusiast who has _never- 
theless been diverted from the true 
path of music until his judgment is 
disturbed and his standards distorted. 
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. . . Silvery mo-o-0-o-n, we’re gonna hit you so-0-0-o-n.’ 
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This may seem an ungrateful and 
ill-mannered attack on one of the 
blessings of civilization to-day; un- 
questionably thousands of people have 
got untold delight from the gramophone. 
Only recently however has the machine 
taken on the airs and graces of a serious 
contender to the real thing. As long as 
a gramophone record was a_ pallid 
imitation we were artistically secure; we 
used it to familiarize ourselves with a 
work ; we never questioned that it was by 
a long way second-best to a performance. 
Now things are different and we are 
faced with a situation that is unique to 
our time. We have become supreme 
imitators: we photograph, we record, 
we produce artificial fibresand materials. 
The more perfect the imitation the 
louder we applaud it, till the day will 
come when no home will be complete 
without a Stradivarius, a First Folio, a 
Rubens, and George Washington’s 
axe, all perfectly simulated and all 
totally valueless. 
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Introducing an outspoken series, ACHILLES tells the inside story of his “sacking” from the 
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Greek side by Agamemnon, so-called King of Men 


O | like sitting here week after 
D week with my curiously-wrought 

lyre, while others are out there 
on the windy plain moistening the 
ground with black blood? Of course 
not. I have spent the best years of my 
life loosing the knees of heroes and it 
nearly broke my heart to have to give 
it up. But you won’t catch me lifting a 
spear on behalf of the Greeks, as long 


as that sonofatreus 
Agamemnon is in 
charge. 


Why should I, after 
the way I’ve been 
treated? After all I 
am the grandson of 
7Eacus, and I have taken twelve cities 
by sea and eleven on land since we came 
to Troy. Not a bad bag for nine seasons. 
Don’t imagine I’m claiming to have 
done it all by myself. Some of my 
Myrmidons are first-class chaps, when 
sober. But where was Agamemnon when 
I took Colophon and Clazomenz and 
Tenos and Hypoplacian Thebes, that 
well-inhabited city? I didn’t see him 
about when I chased /Eneas into 
Lyrnessus and slew Mynetes and 
Epistrophus, skilled at the spear. Oh 
no! “Never at any time hast thou dared 
to arm thyself with the people for war,” 
I told him straight out. “Nor to go to 
ambuscade with the chiefs of the Greeks, 
for that matter,” I said. 

And why not? People say I ought not 
to ‘have spoken out like that to the 
leader of the magnanimous Achzans, 
but it has always been my way to say 
what is in my mind. Don’t forget I 


Why 


was only six when I killed my first 
boar. I make no secret of the fact that I 
did not mince my words to Agamemnon. 
‘Ha! thou crafty-minded creature, clad 
in shamelessness,” I said, “how can any 
of the Greeks willingly obey thy orders?” 

Well, I’m not the only one. We all 
get a bit excited now and again. There 
was the time when Thersites, with no 
seniority at all behind him, suddenly 


I Stayed in My 


blew his top in front of the whole lot 
of us and called out to Agamemnon that 
his tents (Agamemnon’s tents, that is) 
were full of brass and hand-picked 
women, which the Greeks had collected 
for him, and they (the Greeks) were 
tired-of it. And nobody did anything to 
him, beyond a blow on the back with a 
golden sceptre. So why pick on me?. 
Why all the fuss when I say that if I 
can’t keep fair-cheeked Briseis I’m 
through? 


“ DOG-FACE” 

You could have knocked me down 
with a two-handled vessel, untouched 
by fire, when I heard Agamemnon say 
to me, in so many words, “All right 
then, if you want to go, go.”’ After all 
that I had done for him since we left 
Aulis! 

“'To me,” he went on, “thou art the 
most odious of all the princes cherished 
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by Zeus, for contention is ever agreeable 
to thee.” 

I simply looked at him. 

‘“ Wine-bibber,” I said to him quietly, 
“with the face of a dog and the heart of 
a hind” —and then I pointed out to him, 
as I have explained earlier in this out- 
spoken series, that he never raised a 
finger to help against the Trojans. He 
didn’t say anything at the time, but | 
could sense that there 
was going to be 
trouble of some kind 
between: us. Then 
Nestor chipped in. 

I have the great- 
est admiration for 
Nestor, the harmonious orator of the 
Pylians. He has outlived two generations 
of articulately-speaking men, and never 
lets you forget it. He is still the best 
man at marshalling steeds we have got, 
with the possible exception of Menes- 
theus (Athens). But I was absolutely 
astounded when he started shoving his 
oar in and advising me to quit quarrelling 
with Agamemnon. ‘You may be the 
stronger in the field,” he kept saying, 
“but Zeus has given jim the supreme 
power.” 

Zeus! Half the trouble in this war is 
caused by interference from a lot of 
people who have no clear policy or plan 
of action. 

To be fair, I must add that Nestor 
also advised Agamemnon to leave my 
Briseis alone. He might as well have 
saved his breath. Agamemnon’s reply 
showed that he was in no mood to 
discuss our differences sensibly. All he 
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put down in detail what he said, but it 
came to this. 


“Achilles is a ——!” 
Am I to te blamed if I turned to him 
and said “Don’t talk ——, you ——!” 


I owed it to my reputation as a swift- 
footed son of Thetis to make my position 
clear. “‘ Dictate not to me,” I told him, 
“for I shall no longer obey thee. And 
co thou store that in thy mind, for- 
scoth,” I edded. 

Straight talk? I don’t deny it. All 
I want to do is to tell the true story of 
what happened before it gets all fogged 
up by a lot of tattling bards and 
minstre!s. Iam the only man, remember, 
who can wield the ponderous ashen 
spear which Chiron .gave to my father 
Peleus, so I surely have a right to speak 
out, especially when I think “King of 
Men” Agamemnon has made a fool of 
himself. 

Everybody knows what happened 
next. Agamemnon sent a couple of 
underlings to take Briseis away from 
me. And I? Well, here I am in my tent, 
and here I stay. We shall see how they 
get on without me. 


Not Up To It 

I wish Agamemnon all the luck in the 
world. But the plain fact is that he just 
isn’t up to the job. Look what happened 
when we all assembled at Aulis on the 
way over. Our leader went out hunting 
and aimed at a stag sacred to Artemis. 
“You can’t do that!” I told him, but 
he insisted. Result, we were windbound 
for weeks, and Agamemnon finally had 
to sacrifice his own daughter to get us 
away. What a start! 





Since then we’ve had nine years and 
got nowhere. You’d have thought he 
would at least have learned something 
in the time. Not a bit of it! Only the 
other day he deliberately annoyed 
Apollo by refusing to return Chryseis 
to her father, and down came a 
pestilence, as I knew it would. Then, 
when I told him he’d got to give the 
girl up, here’s what he said to me. 

“Since Phoebus Apollo is depriving 
me of the daughter of Chryses, her 
indeed will I send, with my own ship 
and with my own friends; but I myself, 
going to thy tent, will lead away the fair- 
cheeked daughter of Brises, thy prize.” 

Fancy! 

He left me in no doubt, either, why 
it was my prize he was going to take. 
He was doing it, he boasted, “that thou 
mayest well know how much more 
powerful I am than thou, and that 































another may dread to pronounce himself 
equal to me, and to liken himself 
openly to me.” 

What a way to run a siege! 


TO-MORROW 
I Never said “ to Odysseus 
(Translation by Lang, Leaf, Myers, 
H. F. Ellis, etc.) 





Singing in the Rain 


By CHARLES .REID 


ELLOW grass grew thinly on 
) shale slopes like hair on black 
scalps. Scrawny sheep, down 
from dirty mountains, stumbled over 
scrap-iron dumps, stood uncertainly 
outside signal boxes, browsed on the 
asphalt of deserted playgrounds. It was 
Bank Holiday, but two miles of steel- 
works smoked, flamed and stank like 
Sunday. 
Under webs of sodden bunting, 
crowds converged on the Royal National 
Eisteddfod pavilion. This is of timber 
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and corrugated metal, seats cight 
thousand and looks like a mammoth 
freight store. Every year it is taken 
down and carted to a new site. At 
Ebbw Vale it had been re-erected on a 
levelled-off mine tip. From its ceiling 
hung trays of television crews and 
cameras. An organ made holy rumbles; 
its console, alongside the platform, was 
in the sort of glossy, pale wood that 
coffins are made of. 

The Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, P.c., 
made brief presidential appearances. 





White-plumed and peremptory of under- 
lip, he sat in floodlight with his eyes 
focused on infinity, or anyway on the 
pavilion’s rear wall, which is much the 
same thing and, except when clapping 
other speakers, which he did dutifully, 
looked not as if sitting for his bust by 
Epstein but like the perfected bust 
itself, with pedestal, in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Brass bands trooped on and off the 
platform. With one of these I had 
travelled up on the honking diesel from 
Cwm. 

The first euphonium and the first 
cornet, both young and blond, wore 
rhinestone tiepins, ebon scarves with 
white filigree patterns, and metal-cloth 
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suits in stardust weave.. That is to say, 
their suits, like pieces of planetarium 
sky, were dead black and _ thickly 
asperged with silver. Obviously they 
were showbiz types; refugees from 
W.1’s hock and scampi belt; photowise 
to the toes; hit paraders in posse; up 
to the armpits already in stereo-sound 
contracts. I asked them who their 
artist-manager was and, before they 
could reply, told them not to trust him, 
adding that people who took a twopenny 
royalty on ten-inch 78s always ended 
up in the free-soup queue, and, my! 
didn’t they deserve it! 

“But we’re miners, we’re coal-face 
workers, man.” 

“Indeed?” 
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“We got our stardusts from the 
tailor in Cwm, man, fifteen pounds 
apiece. You’ve got to order them.” 

“Oh, yes?” 

Get the bluff? They had been warned 
against me and my kind. They wrote 
me off as a snooper and poacher for 
some rival label. 

We got out of the train in cold, 
floating rain. In a hillside field men were 
setting up little menhirs around the 
Loganstone and secreting microphones 
and loud-speakers in movable, ivy- 
draped oak stumps. It was going to be 
a wet Gorsedd, they muttered. 

In a chapel vestry half a mile away, 
the Keeper of the Gorsedd Regalia, 
Mr. Cotton, a youngish man with blue 




















“I wonder if you’d mind giving the lawn a sprinkle before you go.” 
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eyes, whitish hair and an underslung 
pipe, arranged three hundred Gorsedd 
robes on hangers. 

“All back from the cleaners,” he 
said, clapping his hands in satisfaction 
at the fait accompli. ‘All but one, that 
is. There’s not a cleaner in England 
who'll take the Archdruid’s robe. Pure 
silk, fifty years old (feel the weight!), 
fraying badly. It would come back in 
ribbons. So the Archdruid has to go 
dirty. Seen the Archdruid’s crown? 
It’s in the chest over there. Circlet of 
oak leaves and acorns in bronze. Very 
stylish, I think. Mind you don’t trip 
over the Grand Sword. You’ve never 
seen a sword that size before, I’ll bet. 
Bigger than the Grand Sword Bearer 
himself. And nearly as heavy. Here’s 
the Hirlas Horn. Handsome, huh? 
‘The Hirlas Horn,’ it says in the official 
book, ‘is proffered to the Archdruid by 
a Matron in token of the wine of 
welcome.’ ” 

“The horn doesn’t actually contain 
wine, then?” 

Mr. Cotton found this very droll. 
He put his pipe down, clapped his 
hands to his flanks and threw his head 
back like an innkeeper in comic opera. 

Outside the rain stopped floating and 
became stair-rods. Switched from the 
soaking hillside, the Gorsedd rites were 
shoe-horned into a Congregational 
chapel. ‘Top-flight druids jostled each 
other amiably in the bit of space 
between pulpit and communion rail 
while flash bulbs bloomed and waned 
along the edge of the gallery. 

The typical druid has horn-rimmed 
glasses and, around the eyes, good- 
humoured crinkles of a special, middle- 
aged kind, the kind that come when a 
man knows, or thinks he knows, he is 
looked up to and loved by one and all. 
Under the immemorial robes of Celtic 
paganism, polytheism and, at a pinch, 
sun worship, he retains the dog-collar 
of his calling. For Nonconformism is 
one of Druidry’s stouter props. He 
sings, orates, prays, poetizes, thinks— 
does everything, in fact, but pay his 
bills—in the Welsh language. Only two 
per cent of Ebbw Vale’s population are 
Welsh-speaking. But what of that? 
They heard little or nothing else spoken 
or sung in the Eisteddfod pavilion all 

week. It was the Gorsedd boys who 


saw to that. Their edicts are as iron. 
From the shiny mahogany pulpit, 
with its burden of great gilt-edged 


Bibles, a young woman with radiant 
eyes and green robes—those of Musician 
Ovate—sang what sounded to me like an 
Ode in Ukrainian about happy mushroom 
gatherers. (Really it was a hymn which 
likened Life to a flowing river, Youth 
to green valleys, and Time to a threshold 
on which multitudes face a happy 
eternity). It wasn’t her eyes alone that 
radiated. Her voice radiated. Her 
whole person radiated. Altogether a 
splendid type of Welsh womanhood. 
Probably, I told myself, she was the 
wife of a modestly prospering Welsh 
farmer. She lived in a white-walled 
farmstead on a domen fawr overlooking 
some ebwy and perhaps, indeed, a pontu- 
goave, too. Every week she baked Welsh 
cakes on an old Welsh _bake-stone. 
Every night she sang her bairns to sleep 
with Welsh lullabies, self-accompanied 
on the Welsh harp. ... She might have 
gone out into great cities, into the great 
world. Certainly she studied at the 
University College of Aberystwyth. It 
was there she took the degree in Welsh 
that qualified her for Ovateship . . . 
But no. She had been content to sit 
down among God’s good mountains, 
drawing strength and salt for the spirit 
from that nurturing soil whence she 
and her forebears had sprung. (Observe 
what a few days’ contact with Welsh 
nationalism does for one’s prose). ‘The 
Great Homekeeper, I would call her. 
“She’s the greenest thing in the 
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Gorsedd,” said a voice at my elbow, 
Mr. Cotton’s, of course. His reference 
was to the Great Homekeeper’s robe, 
not to any immaturity in her singing. 
The green robes of the Ovates and 
the Bards’ blue ones are among Mr. 
Cotton’s perpetual worries. “They fade 
like nobody’s business in sunlight,” he 
mourned. 

“What’s sunlight?” inquired a 
facetious junior herald with wet feet. 
“Some sort of soap?” 

The Gorsedd broke up, shed its 
canvas high-boots, gorgets, cloth-of-gold 
dolmans. In the vestry a reporter 
interviewed the Great Homekeeper. 

“Yes,” I heard her say. “I do get 
around a bit. I’ve sung before the 
Queen three times, the Queen Mother 
twice, the Sultan of Morocco once. 
Next week I fly to Milan. Last time I 
was in the air I took my Welsh harp 
with me. The steward said ‘Harp, 
madam? You’re on the wrong ’plane. 
We don’t go as far as that. Ho- 
ho-ho.’” 

Anybody can make a mistake. I was 
right about the Stardust Twins though. 
Before I left they were being paged in 
the County Hotel bars and six tea tents 
by a man purporting to be the social 
secretary of the Mynydd Llangynidr 
Working Men’s Institute and Burial 
Club. Actually he was an agent from Las 
Vegas with a trunkful of television 
contracts. Any fool could see that. 


Hurry North 


Pie vote. wife spoke from 


the window. “Why are you 

staring at the trunk of the apple 
tree,” she called, “your thin shoulders 
up about your broad ears?” 

Purbright, standing on a carpet of 
apple blossom, turned his head. “I was 
about to kick it moodily,” he said. 

“Go ahead and kick it,” his wife 
said. “Let’s have some petulance 
around here.” She withdrew. 

Purbright gazed round his Sussex 
garden. ‘The lily-of-the-valley was 
nearly out; the compost boxes were 


“He can’t be getting at us. 
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By A. H. BARTON 


beginning to fill with grass from the 
small lawn; dark tulips rose from a pale 
spread of forget-me-nots; the tortoise, 
celebrating his spring awakening, ate 
pansies in the rose bed. “It is twelve 
years since I last went to sea,” Purbright 
said aloud. “I think it a bad idea to go 
back there. I think I'll. stay here, 
gardening in what I remember calling 
the dog watches, and drinking sherry 
with Charles-Morgan-type civility at 
seven o'clock. Why should I put my 
uniform case on the roof-rack and motor 
to Scotland?” He closed his eyes and 





He hardly knows us.” 
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saw the long road, through Downs, 
Cotswolds and Lakes, ending in the 
tram-tortured cobblestones of Glasgow. 
He heard the clatter of the shipyard and 
the din of the work inside the new ship 
herself. He opened his eyes and saw, 
beyond the tree, stout lettuces pushing 
against the sides of the cloches. He 
glanced quickly at the windows of the 
house. No one was to be seen. He 
kicked the trunk of the apple tree and a 
piece of apple blossom from his shoe 
attached itself to the trunk. 

Twenty-four hours later, the budge- 
rigar Wagga in his cage on _ the 
passenger seat, Purbright drove into 
Shrewsbury and sent his first postcard: 
Menacing country this, dominated by the 
dirty great slopes of the Wrekin. Northern 
cold already makes itself felt. The fields 
are a dark, a black green. Wagga muttered 
incessantly all the way through Wantage, 
peering from side to side. Pity me. 

The second was posted in Keswick: 
Frostbite makes writing a plucky deed. 
Fells and lakes coldly beautiful, but they 
close in on us, snow-topped, driving sleet 
through the valleys. Not all the familiar 
bears, padding along in the fields on 
either side, keeping pace inexorably an: 
hopefully with the car, are brown; some 
are white now. Wagga silent all day. 
Are we perhaps above the budgerigar 
line? Sussex, Sussex. 

The third went from Moffat, high in 
Dumfries: In a frozen estuary this 
morning I saw a man fishing at a seal 
hole. He wore an astrakhan kilt. Passing 
this evening through a grey stone town 
of low houses and basement coal cellars | 
saw on the pavement a seal fishing at a 
man-hole. Perhaps you should not follow 
me North; it may be that a woman would 
not get through. To-day Wagga spoke 
once only, mentioning in a small voice his 
Sussex telephone number, I wept. 

On a Tuesday morning Purbright 
motored into Glasgow. Tall green-and- 
yellow trams blocked his way and the 
cobblestones shook Wagga on his perch. 
He reached the shipyard, over-travelled 
and very moody indeed. Holding Wagga 
by the top of his cage he found his way 
to the offices where worked the officers 
and men appointed to stand by the ship, 
a paymaster joining a warship, his 
parrot pint-sized. 

He spent a day looking at the drawings 
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of the ship. The clothing store was on 
No. 2 Deck, in the eyes of the ship. 
The pay office was on No. 1 Deck, on 
the starboard side. The bakery was on 
the starboard side also, above the pay 
office. He took notes, still moody. The 
next day, putting the notebook in his 
overall pocket, he went across to the 
basin where the cruiser lay. She was 
bright red and bright yellow, and her 
decks and the broad bows forward and 
aft were crowded with workmen passing 
to and fro. On the slipway beside the 
basin there towered a tanker, colossal, 
onassic, almost niarchic. Between and 
beyond the two ships, from the other 
side of the narrow strip of water, rose a 
sloping Scottish field, incongruously 
green. He went on board, and all day, 
to the noise of hammers on steel, he 
clambered up and down, discovering 
with difficulty the pay office, the 
clothing store, the refrigerators, the 
galley, the store for oils and greases. 
When he did find them there was little 
to see: paint-marks on the deck and 
bulkheads showed where the ovens, 
desks and racks would be, but there was 
not much more. He even found his 
cabin, with the positions of the wardrobe, 


the bunk, the desk and the washbasin 
marked out on the deck: a hollow metal 
box, not by any means a cabin, to live in. 
In the evening he returned to the large 
house, high above the firth, to which 
his family was to follow him. He refilled 
Wagga’s food box and sat down to 
report his arrival to his wife: 

Up here the sun never sets. It is as 
dark at noon as it 1s at midnight. The 
highland cattle, nudging the window panes, 
cloud them with their hazy breath. I feed 
them with wafers of swede but they remain 
unmollified. In the room behind me, 
cut-glass light fittings, fed from a private 
acetylene gas-works in the glen, throw 
dark shadows upon monstrous artifacts of 
mahogany. In an attic I have seen a 
stuffed kiwi, three snowshoes with wood- 
worm and a stack of hickory niblicks. I 
read a message on the wall, chalked in 
rude Gothic lettering: John McBetjeman 
was here. Wagga ts moulting and I am 
lonely, and as cold as the beige water 
which spouts from the marble lion’s head 
into the blue-veined marble basin in every 
room upstairs. 

On the third day the Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate told Purbright that in the 
yard there was a full-scale model of the 
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Chief Petty Officers’ Mess and also of 
the type of cabin that would be Pur- 
bright’s. In the afternoon they went 
together to the joiners’ shop, the acre of 
workshops in which the furniture and 
fittings for liners and tankers and war- 
ships were made. In a far corner stood 
a gigantic box. Inside the box was a 
replica of the Chief Petty Officers’ Mess: 
bright, every inch of the small space put 
to economical and attractive use, folding 
bunks replacing the old hammocks. 
The Chief Boatswain’s Mate, peering 
at the place in which he was to live for 
a whole commission, knowing that his 
messmates would know that he had seen 
it in time to suggest alterations, never- 
theless seemed to like it. Beside the box 
there was a smaller one. This was the 
cabin. Purbright, still relentlessly moody, 
his mind still in Sussex, stepped inside 
—and was flooded with seagoing recol- 
lections. Bright sunshine, perhaps West 
Indian, seemed to stream through the 
dummy porthole, glancing off white 
paintwork and steel basin, falling on the 
carpeted deck. He sat down on the bed 
settee and it gave comfortably. Above 
the desk he could see where his money 
safe would be fixed to the bulkhead. 





Opposite him the Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate stood framed in the doorway. He 
had unconsciously taken off his cap, as 
everyone does afloat who enters some- 
one else’s mess or cabin. Purbright’s 
moodiness suddenly left him. ‘Come 
in, Chief,” he said, “and I'll give you 
an advance of pay.” 

That evening he wrote again to his 
wife: Summer has come to Scotland, he 
explained. There are cuckoos in the 
heather, yachts on the loch. The highland 
cattle have retreated from the windows to 
drink heavily in the burn at the foot of 
the field. The sun streams into this old 
mansion, brightening the faded acres of 
carpet, sliding -across mahogany surfaces, 
and working at the damp in the deep walls. 
Blue-tits are nesting in the gasworks and 
pigeons are mooing from the tops of the 
monkey-puzzle trees. Wagga is a new 
bird, a restless one-bird twenty-four- 
hour dawn chorus. Hurry North. 
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“I’m nine-stone-eleven wringing wet.’’ 


Poseuse By 
































MONICA FURLONG 


Some rather smart occupations for rather smart girls 


HERE is only a handful of really 
chic openings for gerls and as for 


some reason these are never on 
the books of employment agencies, still 
less on the lips of headmistresses, I am 
taking the trouble to rehearse them for 
the benefit of those leaving school this 
summer. 

Women War Correspondents. There 
is only moderate employment in this 
field at the moment, but it is a peach 
of a job if you can land it. “A gallant, 
indomitable little figure” (learn that 
phrase by heart, it’s bound to come in 
useful), you will win the admiration of 
all. Worshipped by the men, revered 
by the officers, respected by the general, 
feared by the Prime Minister, loved by 
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all, you will probably get a decoration 
(as well as perks in the way of memoir- 
writing later on). “ For fearless courage,” 
runs the citation, “not only in the face 
of the enemy but also under great 
provocation from our own side. She 
never wavered.” Useful qualifications 
for this post are: an aureole of red- 
gold hair (preferably naturally curly 
those fox-holes are damp), a tip-tilted 
freckled little nose, and of course a 
gallant, indomitable little figure, well 
propped up by gallant, indomitable 
little legs. And it might be as well to 
have a gallant, indomitable little editor 
somewhere in the background to make 
sense of your rapturous communiqués. 
But for most of us it’s no use 
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dreaming of battlefields, however Ely- 
sian, so let’s be severely practical. What 
about becoming the mother of eight? 
Six will do if you’re a writer as well 
(it seems amazing that you should ke 
practical enough to conceive at all). If 
you happen also to be in society, this 
is quite certainly your gimmick. I 
guarantee that not once will your name 
appear in “London Last Night” with- 
out reference to your remarkable ob- 
stetric virtuosity. It is nice for the 
children too because they grow up 
quite without fear of crowds and are 
never happier than in the Tube in the 
rush-hour. A charming touch if your 
husband is a cricketer is to have one or 
two extra children for luck, so that he 
can crack to the reporter “Ha! A 
cricket team, what?” I cannot recom- 
mend a Rugby Union husband, 
however, as one must eschew ostenta- 
tion. Marriage is a useful, though 
not absolutely essential qualification 
for this particular profession, and a 
nice, motherly smile will help you to 
conceal minor thorns in the flesh, 
such as an obsessive dislike of small 
children. 

If, however, Dick-Read is not your 
favourite bedside reading we must 
think again. There are always openings 
for invalids, or more precisely, ex- 
invalids. You know, people who over- 
come things. Mrs. McNamara was 
told she would never walk again, and 
now look at her pedalling briskly to 
her work as a Cantilever Charge-hand. 
“You will never play the ocarina 
again,” doctors told Lilian Crosby of 
Balham, but Lily and her mother just 
would not give up. Two years later 
Lily played the ocarina at the Albert 
Hall before the Queen Mother, watched 
by the faithful physiotherapist who had 
made her dreams come true. You see 
the possibilities? The snag about this 
job is that you must have something to 
overcome in the first place, and self- 
mutilation with pecuniary intent never 
quite fills the bill, I’m afraid. 

Girls with titles will find any of the 
following pleasant jobs to hold down: 
eloping (a bit hackneyed this), getting 
engaged without parents’ knowledge or 
consent to somebody quite impossible, 
breaking off engagement to somebody 
highly possible, giving sittings to Mr. 
Godfrey Winn for one of his moral- 
ities, being frightfully nice to Old Age 
Pensioners. 


An interesting occupation for girls, 
though I have not yet completed my 
routine probe into qualifications and 
working conditions, is vampirism, and 
this they tell me shows signs of a boom 
in popularity. So my advice is—jump 
in quickly with both fangs while the 
going is good. If this work attracts you 
but you have not the confidence or 
experience to become a fully-qualified 
vampire, why not join the National 
Blood Transfusion Service? This is 
very satisfying work. 

















Really young girls with a talent for 
scribbling cannot do better than to have 
a thoroughly wretched love-life and 
drive furiously about the country 
damaging expensive cars. This is an 
occupation which has my full recom- 
mendation, as has being an _ infant 
prodigy. If you are lucky enough to 
have been systematically starved during 
your formative years (and parents are 
not always as careful about this as they 
might be) you will have a good chance 
in modelling, but I must warn you that 











“Little boys should be seen and not heard.” 
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you are wasting your time unless your 
shoulder-blades and collar-bones are 
sharp enough to cut a glossy sheet of 
paper clean in two. 

A blissful ploy for the small woman is 
to be the wan, downtrodden wife of a 
famous, handsome man—say an actor 
or a bishop renowned for his melting 
pulpit manner. “Poor thing,” the 











gratifying whisper will follow you, “I 
bet he doesn’t waste much of his 
famous charm on her.” Or “Charity 
begins at home, I don’t think.” A 
similar but rather strenuous employ- 
ment is to marry a boring young twig 
on the margin of contemporary affairs— 
a Conservative back-bencher, say—and 
briskly wriggle him to the Front Bench. 
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“Where would he be without her, I 
should like to know?” “Power behind 
the throne, eh?” “She’s got a good 
head on her shoulders, that girl.” All 
pretty good fun. 

These are just a few tentative 
suggestions. Of course if you are a 
mousy, unenterprising little thing you 
could always try work. 


The Man at the Window 


By ROD McMANIGAL 


= cMANIGAL,” I said at the 
M window. “M—C—-M——” 
“Foreign nationals win- 

dow three,” the man said. 

“No,” I said, “ McManigal——” 

He looked up from his papers. 
“Window three,” he repeated. “Tray, 
tray? What’s your language? Polski? 
Deutsch? Ein, zwet, drei——?” 

I shook my head. “ No——” 

“Ttaliano?” the man said dubiously. 
“Fenétre?” 

“My name is McManigal,” I said. 
“English.” 

“Oh.” He gave a broad encouraging 
smile. “Speak English, eh?” He 
nodded. “Study hard. Much good 
speak.” He leaned forward on his 
elbows, smiling. “‘They’ll take care of 
you window three.” Then again, 
slower. ‘“Go—to—window—three. Yes? 
Three. Tray.” 

“No—I am English——” 

He straightened up and_ pulled, 
frowning, at the lobe of an_ ear. 
“English?” His eyes showed distrust. 
“What did you say your name was?” 
“McManigal——” 


“Oh. Down end of the counter. 
Naturalized.”. He nodded. “Last 
He settled again to pick up 
the topmost of the papers tefore him. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “But I was 
born in England.” I tried to speak 
firmly, addressing the island of hair on 
top of his head. “I am English by 
birth.” 

He looked up slowly. For a moment | 
was fearful that he would start again. 
He blinked and said “ Born here?” 

“Yes.” I added hopefully “My 
name is McManigal: M—C—M 
A——” 

He listened to the name, looked at 
me, sucked his cheeks and nodded 
doubtfully. He took a sheet of paper 
from the stack in the drawer beside him. 
He paused. Again he looked at me. 
“What was the name?” he said. 

“McManigal.” 

“Muh——?” 

“M—C—M-——” I began again. 

‘“’Sallright.” He raised his hand. | 
saw him make a large ““M” at the top 
of the sheet and circle it. He pushed 
the form across at me. “Just fill that 


window.” 
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out over there. Any one those benches.” 
He returned to his pile. 

“Do I bring it back to you?” 

“What?” Folding his hands he 
looked up at me oddly and with a mild 
irritated trace of reprimand—quite 
as though by some extraordinary and 
rather careless process I had contrived 
to become the person behind me in the 
queue. 

“Do I bring it back to you?” I said. 
“When I’ve filled it in?” I felt a slight 
panic in my voice. ; 

“Don’t know,” he said. “ Let’s see.” 
He expelled his breath and looked 
vaguely about the room, then took 
another sheet from the drawer. He ran 
his finger slackly down the sheet. 
“*State reason for the projected 
voyage’? All right? ‘Duration of 
anticipated domicile abroad’? That’s 
all right. You can answer them all 
right. Down here... ‘Member of 
what church or last church attended’? 
Now, here we are. Nine. ‘Ethi- 
class’ fication ’?” 

“| beg your pardon?” 

“Ah!” he said triumphantly. He 
looked severely at me. I had the un- 
nerving impression that I had just 
proved something. 

“T’m sorry. I didn’t understand—— 

“*Ethi-class’fication.” It’s a question 
on the form. Number nine.” 

“ Ethnic——?” 

“?Sright.” 

I nodded dumbly. 

“You got to answer the question.” 


’ 











“I’m afraid Ye 
hesitated. 

He picked up his ball-point pen and 
tapped it briefly on the counter. “Mr. 
—ah—Mugonigow——”’ 

““McManigal——” 

“Muchanical,” he corrected himself. 
“It won’t do you no good to try and 
evade the question. It’s on the form. 
On the form. You asked if you was to 
see me when you filled it out, yes? 





began, and 


Depends on the answer. You got to 
understand, I only handle certain 
ethi-class’ fication.” 

“T see.” I bit my lip. “White?” I 
tried hopefully. “Indo—?  Indo- 
something——?” 

He waited, glanced away, sighed 
wearily. 


““What must I be?” I asked him. 


“Oh no!” he barked, shaking his 
head emphatically. “You won’t fool me 
with that one!” he said, glaring at me. 

“I’m sorry. Can you—can you 
perhaps just tell me what it means?” 

“ETH-NICK CLASS-fi-CAYshun! 
It ’s-a-question-on-the-form.” 

His jaws shut. We regarded one 
another across the counter. 

“Tt’s on the form!” he said shrilly. 
“You understand? I don’t make the 
form!” He cast about. “Some people! 
They come in here——!” Picking up his 
pile of papers he thrust it out to me. 
“Look, I got my responsib——” 

“T see,” I said hopelessly. I shrugged 
my shoulders. ‘‘ Zwieback.”’ 

He stopped and cocked his ear. 
“What was that? What did you say?” 

“Zwieback,” I repeated. “ Chumley 
pilsener pretzel.” 

He took a deep breath, nodding, put 
down his papers. His hands rested for a 
moment loosely on the counter. Re- 
proachfully, he picked up the blank 
form from the top of his pile, returned 
it to its stack in the drawer. Reaching 
across he took from me the form he had 
marked and circled, crumpled it re- 
signedly into a ball and dropped it out 
of sight behind the counter. 

As he opened his mouth to speak I 
nodded. 

“T know,” I said. “‘ Window three.” 

He nodded. “’Sright,” he said curtly. 
He pointed down the counter. “Lin 
zwei drei fenétre. 

“Some of these blokes,” he said to 
the room at large as I moved away. 
“Two words English out of a book. 
Think they can talk you into anything. 
Not me! Me, I been here too long!” 


¢ Rod McManigal 1958 





Orbis Terrarum 


bipeds with their luggage in trucks 

being packed into the bellies of 
enormous flying fish. Or to put it more 
briefly, about to travel by air. 

Sitting near the window of the cock- 
tail bar and being obliged to wait for 
an arrival from the East, I began to 
study the world. And what a world! 


| WATCHED the little wingless 


The cartographer who had designed the 
cover of this waybill had let his fancy 
rove, but had also, it seemed to me, 
indulged in a little sly propaganda 
intended to puncture the pride of the 
Largely he relied on those old 


West. 
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By EVOE 


fantasies: which told us that “here be 
dragons,” and peopled the oceans with 
dolphins and mermaids and whales; 
but he had added a vast amount of 
pictorial embroidery from his own 
imagination wherever the broad red 
lines of sky-route gave him opportunity. 
I began to be fascinated by his world. 
In the Continent of Australia there 
are three very lively kangaroos and two 
large birds of Paradise, and there is also 
some brightly-coloured architecture of 
an oriental kind at the south-eastern 
end, enshrining a Koala bear. Norrard 
stands a very menacing figure on an 
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island which I take to be New Guinea, 
probably a head hunter since he seems 
to have a skull in the left hand. And 
yet further north an attractive and 
heavily robed geisha in the sea off 
Tokyo. ‘There is also an emblematic 
figure at Djakarta, which was once 
Batavia, a little green idol on Borneo, 
and a naked brown gentleman fishing 
busily in the Straits of Molucca. This 
practically clears up the right-hand 
oceans and takes us backward to 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi 
which are naturally the centre of Earth. 
Calcutta and Delhi have in fact absorbed 
the Himalayas and the whole of Tibet, 
and the only other cities of. equal 
importance seem to be Moscow and 
what I take to be Peking, though 
there is a certain amount of building 
development at Cape Town and Caracas. 

The west of Europe is practically 
devoid of incident, unless you count 
the soldier of the Guards and the man 
in armour who seem to represent 
England; the brown bear, with attend- 
ant cub, on the top of Oslo; and a rider 
not at all like a Picador dashing madly 
across Spain. 

The trouble that besets any map- 
maker, no doubt, is that when towns are 
too close to each other there is not 
much room for the scenery and he has 
to rely on the great open spaces for good 
pictorial effects. Even so, one is con- 
scious of surprises. I could find only 
one oil-well, which may be Kuwait, but 
there is a fine-looking sheikh standing on 
the top of Beirut, the Ark is still safely 
ensconced on Ararat, a Persian rug is 
being woven somewhere to the east of 
Damascus, and a caravan is slowly 
plodding through the Central Asian 
wilderness, not very far south of the 
swift three-horse sledge which is 
traversing Siberia. 

And what, you may well ask, of the 
Atlantic in the middle of which Neptune 
rides mounted on some vast red 
leviathan? The icy regions of North 
America are mainly occupied by a pack 
of penguins, three moose and a dis- 
consolate looking polar bear. Montreal 
has a mild show of street-fronts, though 
it seems to be rather cluttered up with 
New York. But the only human figure 
in all the U.S.A. is a Negro playing a 
saxophone, so that it compares rather 
unfavourably from the point of view of 
population with Mexico, which contains 
two inhabitants, one of whom is 
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obliging with a guitar. South America 
is somewhat baffling. There are three 
furnaces in Patagonia, some cavaliers 
rounding up cattle, and two gentlemen 
in white stockings whom I cannot 
identify. The flora is composed of 
cactuses. But a high-pooped ship with 
paddle-wheels and two funnels is 
coming bravely to shore between 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. Other 
vessels—Elizabethan galleys, feluccas 
and dhows—dot the seas, indicating no 
doubt a certain contempt that the air- 
minded must always feel for these 
maritime adventurers. 

I felt that I should have liked to put 
this map into the hands of Marco Polo, 
or one of the Pilgrim Fathers, or even a 
Conquistador. But as none of these 
persons seemed to be present I merely 
ordered another cocktail and read the 
general information for passengers; 
especially the paragraph about slumber- 
ettes, whose armchairs at a button’s press 
can be turned into bedlets at no extra 
charge. 
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The Sad Stamps 


EPARATE stamps for the Scots and the Welsh and the Irish and 
the Manxmen 
Are now at last to be bought; and as far as anyone can tell 
It was more an overdue sense of shame than a matter of logic 
That stopped them printing Sark and Alderney stamps as well. 


Look at them, all cluttered up with sad, symbolic additions, 
Pullulating floral bits in a cold, incongruous crop, 

Bringing the State to the level of the leprechaun and the haggis, 
Putting the Crown on the counter of the seaside souvenir shop: 


And not to please local pride—the uneconomic yearnings 
That wake middle-eastern dreams in the canny bosom of the Scot 
Might settle for having in the centre the head of the local poetaster, 
But not for a couple of thistles more than the Guernseymen have got. 


No one has gained but the Treasury; and they’ve gone into a racket 
Open to anyone lacking the nicety to hold them back, 
The sadly second-rate business of selling in the export market 
The decadent, classless, catchpenny offspring of the Penny Black. 
P. M. Hussarp 
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Care for a Rubber of Snap? 


HERE are few sadder sights than 
that of a parent, who learned 
arithmetic in the old way, trying 
to help a modern child with his home- 
work. One of them is that of the same 
pair engaged in a contest at Snakes-and- 
Most fathers, if 
perhaps not mothers, can make some 
sort of showing with the eleven-minus 
at, say, cricket, since it is possible to 
pose fairly convincingly as the in- 
structor, and in any case the opposition 
is not too formidable. It is in the real 
child’s game that both Dad and Mum 
risk humiliation and defeat. 
Make a quick check of your own 
know-how in this matter by attempting 
the following questions: 


ladders or Snap. 


1. What is the value of the ace in 
beggar-my-neighbour? 
2. What is the effect of landing on 
an occupied square at ludo? 
3. Go-bang is: 
(a) A term in rounders? 
(b) A Chinese cricketer? 
(c) The end of a game of hide- 
and-seek? 











Courses of instruction are to be 

held in Hamburg for teaching 

adults how to play children’s 
games 


4. What is the difference between 
reversi and grandmother’s steps? 

A score of less than two out of four 
makes you one who had better stick to 
curling or poker. Of course you can 
get the children to teach you the games, 
if they know them, but only the 
exceptional parent can afford to lose 
so much face at one blow—a grave 
sociological fact that has at last been 
recognized and faced (according to The 
Times) by the progressive citizens of 
Hamburg. There the old Hanseatic 
spirit is not dead and the city fathers 
and mothers have leagued together in 
defence against their offspring by 
organizing courses of instruction in 
children’s games. 

A charming picture is conjured up by 
the thought of a night class of puckered 


Hamburgers absorbing the rules of 
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Mihle or Damenspiel from the wise old 
Kinderspielelehrer, asking anxiously, 
perhaps, for advice in countering the 
latest methods ef cheating at halma 
evolved by three-year-old Fritzi and the 
infant Gretchen. 

Why should we not do the same? 
Instruction in how to play with the 
little ones might usefully be included in 
vocational training courses for national 
servicemen about to be released. A few 
N.C.O. instructors with children of 
their own could easily be polished up 
to the necessary standards of sequence 
and class-control. Except in details the 
procedure is the same as that for 
mortar-training or erecting a Bailey 
bridge. All you need is a squad of 
inattentive soldiers seated at tables with 
the necessary boards, dice, tiddlywinks 
and so on, and a corporal with a black- 
board. 

The corporal speaks. 

“Right. Pay attention. What we’re 
going on with this morning is fox-an’- 
geese, a game for two players. The 
equipment, which you see here, consists 
of two parts—a fixed part, which ve 
term the board, marked out in sixty- 
four squares in eight rows of eight 
coloured alternately black and white, 
and a moving part, which is five circular 
objecks known as men, of a convenient 
size to be manipulated by a light but 
firm grip of the thumb and first and 
second fingers of the right hand—so. 
Point to note: one of the men is a 
different colour from the rest. What’s 
the name of this game? Smith.” 

“Draughts, corporal.” 

“Anybody.” 

“Ducks an’ drakes, corporal.” 

“Fox an’——ing geese. Pay attention. 
Right. Now—place the board in front 
of you in that manner. Go on, do that, 
all of yer. Not the ludo board, you 
perisher, the maggie one. Any questions? 
Right. Now, to set the board. Watch 
me and I will give a complete demon- 
stration.” 

By such means as these we may look 
forward to a generation competent to 
assuage its children’s anguish when the 
telly breaks down. Only one question 
obtrudes itself. Who really are the 

instructors in Hamburg? 

Could they be—just 
Gretchen and Fritzi? 


possibly 
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The Duke of Plaza-Toro (1958 Model) 


“The safety of the observers is the first consideration.” Abjure yourself, 
Senor Plaza, Chairman of the United Nations Insure yourself, 


Supervisory Commission in the Lebanon ° aw 
And stick to Sefior Plaza. 


i enterprise of peaceful kind Whenever something smells, ha, ha! 
: For the United Nations, Make sure you’re some place else, ha, ha! 
; All thoughts of danger leave behind: You must never 
| They lead to complications. Be so clever 
Let frontiers bubble as they will, As to sever 
. But keep away from Gaza, Someone’s grapevine, 
. And emulate If you are a United Nations Observer. 

And simulate 

And imitate When warned that you might well be shot 

And cultivate In carrying out your duty, 

Your leader, Sefior Plaza. Remember poor Count Bernadotte 
. In the first and foremost flight, ha, ha! And Blankland, Home and Beauty. 
t He arrives upon the site, ha, ha! Play safe and stick to Beirut beach 
7 Conferring With some indigenous Zsa-Zsa, 
" In the purring Be sensible, 
? And the whirring Defensible 
h Of the news-reels— And always indispensable, 
. The (former) Duke of Plaza-Toro (now democratized). Be safe with Sefior Plaza. 
To men of grosser clay, ha, ha! 
m ! And when, to please Dag Hammerskjéld, He’s surely shown the way, ha, ha! 
0 You’re sent to guard a frontier, That captivating 
“ Don’t let yourself be over-bold: Calculating 
-" Remember brigands hunt here. Pullulating 
- Make sure your airfield’s still in touch Personage, 
With Nasser’s at Almaza: The Chairman of the United Nations Supervisory Com- 

i Inure yourself, mission in the Lebanon. 





Immure yourself, BERNARD FERGUSSON 








“Madam, would you mind removing your hat?” 


Non-wobble-non-skid Triumph 


By 


‘**Back in November the question A—— 
K——, TV creative chief of S——’s, had 
to ask himself was ‘Can you get an appetising 
shot of a jelly in black-and-white on TV?’” 
From Audio Visual Selling, June 27, 1958. 


ODERN man has problems. 
Imagine Hamlet making him- 


self sick in the head over 
justice and revenge or that silly creature 
Antigone (a good name for a deodorant, 
by the way, with its hint of active 
opposition) mooning over her brother, 
and then think of A~—- K——— tackling 
a real problem of how to get an 
appetizing shot of a jelly on TV in 
black-and-white. It’s the man’s 
temerity that amazes. Other people had 
tried to screen an appetizing shot of a 
jelly before and flopped, along with 
their jellies. It’s the lights, you see. 
The hot lights melt the jellies and the 
advertiser gets a good commercial for 
soup instead of a humdinger for jelly. 
But Mr. K—-—— succeeded in doing 
what he set out to do, which is probably 
more than you can say for Hamlet. 
The writer of the article in Audio- 
Visual Selling doesn’t mince praise. 
“Now comes a spot,” he says, “that 
brings nothing but pleasure even to 
non-jelly-imbibers like myself.” Even 
allowing that the fellow doesn’t know 
what to do with a jelly when he gets 
one, this is powerful stuff, liable to send 
Mr. K—— after bigger game. ‘The 


jelly, instead of being the usual stodgy 
mass, is a veritable jewel among jellies,” 
continues the article. 





ROGER BOWKER 


How was this “technical achieve- 
ment,’ to quote again, brought about? 
Well, I imagine that Mr. K—— (let’s 
settle for Jones) Mr. Jones went along 
to the jelly laboratories and ‘closeted 
himself with jelly experts. There, 
while pacing executives ground whole 
blocks of jelly into individual cubes, 
Jones asked for special jellies to be 
made. 

Some were to have only alittle gelatine, 
the rest were to be made of little else 
but gelatine. Anxiously they awaited 
the results. First came the low- 
gelatinous jellies, quivering and suc- 
culent, reminding the older men of the 
good old “whole fruit” days when 
smiling labourers in smocks brought the 
fruit straight in from field and orchard 
to the vats. Then, proud as emperors, 
came the-high-gelatinous jellies, firm 
and unyielding even when _ struck 
affectionately by an elderly chemist 
murmuring “By St. Crispin, that’s a 
grand job.” But even as they watched, 
under the mild laboratory lights, the 
jellies wilted one by one. Strawberry 
Surprise, Raspberry Delight, Lemon 
Tasti and Family Favourite all in- 
extricably mingled, there was nothing 
left but a pool of polychrome liquid on 
the bench. 

Then someone (the article does not 
name anyone, but it was probably Jones 
himself) thought of Perspex. Perspex, 
as you know, holds a very high pro- 
portion of light and doesn’t have that 
212 
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characteristically greeny tinge of glass. 
Conferences took place. 

“It’s a welding job, Jones,” said 
Truscott at length. 

“That takes time.” Jones got up. 

Truscott nodded agreement. Outside 
the click of bat and ball reminded them 
that this was Saturday. “I'll get my 
best men on it,” said Truscott, picking 
up the white telephone. “Edith, get 
me Mr. Felsted in Welding.” 

“Boss on the line for you,” said one 
of Felsted’s mates with as casual an air 
as he could muster. Alf Felsted put 
down the Perspex ash-tray on which 
he was working and went over to the 
telephone. His mates saw him begin to 
nod understandingly. 

““Week-end job,” he said, returning 
to them at last and silencing protests 
with one raised hand, the middle finger 
missing, a memento of the Somme. 
“Happen there are better things for 
you to do this week-end, young Harold, 
than play for the Club. Cricket’ll 
wait, jelly-mould won’t.” 

“Jelly-mould.” Incredulous chorus. 

“Ay,” said Alf with a slow grin, 
“jelly-mould.” 

Late on Sunday evening, he raised 
tired eyes and faced Mr. Truscott 
across the floor of the welding shop. 
In front of him stood the finished 
mould, sides neatly welded to the core, 
core neatly welded to the top. “It’s 
finished, Mr. Truscott,” he said. ‘“ You 
can ring yon Jones now.” 

From then on it was child’s play 
more or less. Strawberries were out of 
season, so a dozen or so were run up 
out of rubber. Jones ordered a really 
big lens so that he might take his 
audience almost into the shining heart 
of the jelly and he asked for an actor 
with a voice like an uncle to speak the 
commentary. There was background 
music too and a hole to be cut in the 
middle of the jelly to admit lighting. 
“*Son et lumiére,” said Jones to himself. 

The article ends: ““A——- K—— and 
all concerned have, by a little harmless 
deception, successfully put a jelly on 
the TV screen.” And Mr. Felsted, 
standing on the terrace to watch young 
Harold playing for the Club once 
again, can smile knowingly to himself 
at the thought of the fifteen-second 
miracle he had helped to achieve and 
the thought of the Sunday that wasn’t 
wasted. 

Or something like that. 
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JACK POSSET says: 
This was My Finest Hour 





journey into the centre of Mid-Sussex, with nothing 


[eens I CAN teil the story of my nightmare | 


to declare but my courage, and Bill Sink, “ Daily 
Punch ” staff photographer, as my sole companion. 

A full-page camera portrait of me, by Sink, is in the 

Haywards Heath Police Station is partly 


back page. 
visible behind my ear. 


As I drove into this vital shopping centre after the gruelling 
thirty-nine-mile trek from London everything at first seemed 
quiet, though a policeman advised me that the Saturday 


morning parking riots were imminent. 
He was unarmed, and wore no steel hat. 


Kiddies 

He warned me that South Road 
might be impassable, and advised me to 
strike north down the Broadway. 

“Are British housewives and kiddies 
shopping in South Road?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

To his obvious amazement I ignored 
his advice and drove on. 


Carrying On 

I passed the vulnerable-looking plate- 
glass facade of the Mid-Sussex Elec- 
tricity Board. Its windows were intact, 
and I glimpsed members of the staff 
inside carrying on as if nothing unusual 
was happening. Once in South Road 
I saw what I was up against. Vehicles 
were packed tight down both sides of 
the road. 


Too Old 

Outside the provision shops queues 
of women, with an occasional elderly 
man, too old for service elsewhere, stood 
in a silent, shifting mass. 

From the crowded doorway of a famous 
chain grocery store a tomato came 
bounding across the pavement into the 





NEXT WEEK: 


I Was a Hero, by Henry Pudding: 

The Day I Hit Khrushchev, by 
Denis Liver. 

My Advice to Mao Tse-tung, 
by J. H. Slush. 

Why the Queen is Afraid of Me, 
by “ Muckrake.” 

How I Became a Genius, by 
Leonard Stitch. 




















JACK POSSET 


is only one of the brilliant 
“Daily Punch” team, always 
fearlessly in the news, with a 
map showing how they got 
there. To-day POSSET pene- 
trates to the heart of peace-torn 
Haywards Heath, bringing vital 
exclusive facts to YOU. | 








road. A little boy of no more than four 
years of age ran after it, and his mother 
snatched him back in the nick of time. 
I saw Fear on a British face in this Mid- 
Sussex cauldron. 


No Barricades 
There were no sandbags outside the 
Youth Centre nor had _ protective 
measures been taken by the Mid-Sussex 
Joint Water Board. Banks seemed to be 

















functioning normally. ‘There were no 
barricades outside the Council Offices. 

I spoke to a wife in a fresh cotton 
frock. “It is terrible,’ she admitted— 
but she smiled as she held the hand of 
a fair-haired little girl. 


My Own Safety 

I had caned my engine mercilessly 
for nearly two hours, and it became 
urgent to stop somewhere. Sink and I 
were hungry and thirsty. We had had 
neither food nor drink since breakfast, 
except for a hurried stop at the Castle 
Hotel, Reigate, some twelve long miles 
before. 

I determined to draw in at a wine and 
spirit shop, but the proprietor ran out 
and begged me for my own safety not 
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to do so. A delivery van could rush out 
of the side alley and carry away my 
headlamps, he said. 


Crushed 


He was astonished when I disregarded 
his warning. 


As Bill Sink alighted he narrowly 
escaped having his foot crushed by 
a brewery lorry which roared by. 
At the same moment a housewife on 
the other side of the road dropped 
her handbag. It was instantly run 
over. 


I made my way on foot to the cool 
foyer of the local cinema, where the 
commissionaire, a World War I veteran, 
expressed surprise that I had got 
through. Business was not much 
affected, he told me. He had had a full 
house for the children’s matinée, and 
the kiddies were now mostly playing 
on the nearby recreation ground. 


Proud and Glad 

I asked him if it would be possible 
for me to try some of the playground 
equipment there. “'That’s up to you,” 
he said. I could see that he thought I 
was mad. It had begun to rain now, 
but I went on the swings and the chute 
all the same. 

It was half an hour later that I made 
my last circuit of Haywards Heath and 
then cut away to the still peaceful 
Downs to the south. It was my first 
experience of conditions in the trouble 
area. It had been good to mix with the 
brave folk there. 

Despite the cost, they are proud and 
glad to have met me. 

J. B. BooTHRoyYD 


RIT ADANI 


That Old, Bold Cheater, Time 


An Experiment with Time. J. W. Dunne. 

Faber paper-covered Editions, 5/- 

F ever a book could be said to bring 

back the flavour of a past period of 
one’s life this is it. J. W. Dunne’s 
An Experiment with Time was first 
published in 1927. It became imme- 
diately the subject of the moment, 
linking up with all kinds of pre- 
occupations of the intellectual world of 
the ’twenties. ‘Time and Space, already 
made fashionable by Proust and Einstein, 
were even more keenly discussed in 
pubs and salons. The point endlessly 
argued: were they really the same thing? 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 

That is what the hymn says, but is it 
accurate? Is Time like an ever-rolling 
stream, or is it more like a vast, tranquil 
lake? Can the dream be said to die 
entirely at the opening day? Even that 
seems uncertain when the matter is 
carefully looked into. 

Dunne (who died in 1949) had served 
as a volunteer in the South African War, 
and was later a pioneer in the early days 
of aeronautics. He invented and built 
an aircraft which was named after him, 
and designed the first machine of that 
kind to be tested by the War Office. 
He was also interested in philosophical 
problems, especially that of the nature 
of Time. 

When still a young man Dunne 
noticed that his dreams had a tendency 
to come true—that is to say that their 
circumstances, or at least some of their 
circumstances, would be repeated in 
recognizable form at a later period of 
his waking life. An account of this 
recurrent experience is given in the 
book. At first he supposed that the 
habit was one peculiar to himself, but 
on investigating further he came to the 
conclusion that other persons—perhaps 
all persons—had the same power to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

““No one, | imagine, can derive any 
considerable pleasure from the sup- 
position that he is a freak; and, 





personally, I would almost sooner have 
discovered myself to be a ‘medium.’ 
There would have been a chance of 


company there. Unfortunately it was 
abundantly clear that there was no 
‘mediumship’ in this matter, no ‘sen- 
sitiveness,’ no ‘clairvoyance.’ I was 
suffering, seemingly, from an extra- 
ordinary fault in my relationship to 
reality, something so uniquely wrong 
that it compelled me to perceive, at rare 
intervals, large blocks of otherwise 
perfectly normal personal experience 
displaced from their proper position in 
Time.” 

The first half of this book describes 
the experiments he made and their 
results; an appendix providing some 
of the findings of persons who agreed to 
help him in his investigation. The 
latter part puts forward the theory he 
eventually evolved of “Serial Time.” 

I believe that Dunne’s theory of 





NOVEL FACES 





XXIX—ERIC AMBLER 


Feeling ourselves no less with Fate the 
gambler, 

We dog the puppets through the tales of 
Ambler. 
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Time is not now well looked upon by 
the philosophers in power at this 
moment. To understand it here 
requires, if not special training in such 
matters at least very considerable 
mental concentration. The earlier 
sections of An Experiment with Time, 
on the other hand, have lost none of 
their freshness and readability. 

Everyone dreams. That is established. 
The variation is merely between those 
who forget their dream immediately 
on waking and those who retain its 
memory for a few seconds. Dunne’s 
experiment consisted of keeping a note- 
book and pencil under the pillow for 
making an immediate record; then 
waiting for the circumstances of the 
dream to turn up in everyday life, noting 
the lapse of days or weeks, alteration of 
factual detail, etc. 

“The difficulty of remembering is 
easily overcome; but the difficulty of 
associating proves in some cases insur- 
mountable. It is always hard to discover 
in the average dream any incident which 
is clearly related to a chronologically 
definite past waking event, and some 
people’s dreams are far too complex to 
allow such connections to be traced. 
It is obvious that persons thus handi- 
capped would find it equally impossible 
to discover in their dreams any clear 
suggestion of precognition.” 

Speaking from experience, I can say 
that amusing results are certainly pro- 
curable by the notebook method. The 
future seems mixed up in dreams in 
much the same manner as the past. 
Dunne was interested in whether or not 
better results could be obtained from 
younger people than from _ older, 
whether individuals varied in length of 
period that passed between their dream 
and its realization, and in all other such 
details. ‘The difficulty was to obtain 
enough records from the category he 
regarded as most eligible, that is to say 
persons between eighteen and thirty- 
four. 

All who have missed earlier editions 
of the book should read An Experiment 
with Time. ‘They may not reach the 
end of it, but they will enjoy the first 
half greatly, if at all interested in such 
things. ANTHONY POWELL 
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The Rainbow and the Rose. Nevil Shute. 

Heinemann, 16/- 

In between attempts to fly a doctor in 
to a crashed pilot, Ronnie Clarke has a 
series of long and minutely-detailed 
dreams in which he lives a series of 
episodes from the injured man’s love-life. 
Why Mr. Shute should have chosen this 
cumbersome method of telling his only 
too simple story it is hard to understand, 
unless he enjoys cumbersomeness for its 
own sake—which would also explain why 
he always writes “upon” when he means 
“on.” The story thus oneiromantically 
revealed contains an unhappy marriage 
with an actress during the first world 
war, and a happy liaison with the wife 
of a rich mental case a dozen years later; 
a daughter is born of each association and 
is brought in at the close of their father’s 
life in order to suggest that the book has 
more of a plot than it really has. 

The writing is in Mr. Shute’s character- 
istically relaxed manner, and the bits 
about flying are all awfully convincing. 
But from the author of No Highway and 
On the Beach this simply isn’t good 
enough. B. A. Y. 


The Mackerel Plaza. 

Gollancz, 15/- 

In texture perpetually funny, with the 
sparkle of quotable wit and _ satirical 
observation on every page, this novel 
also has quite a gripping plot. The 
combination of these qualities is rare 
enough to be impressive. The story is 
told in the first person (with dccasional 
shifts into the third “in relating things 
about which I am a trifle self-conscious ’’) 
by the Reverend Andrew Mackerel, of 
‘People’s Liberal” church in Avalon, 
Conn.; he does not believe in a personal 
God, but his functionally-designed 
church has “a small worship area at one 
end.”’ Complications arise from the fact 
that members of his congregation enthusi- 
astically set about making a memorial 
to his dead wife just as he is being 


Peter de Vries. 


LETTERS TO 


To the Editor of Punch 
G84 few years ago I wrote for 
The Bermudian a piece that mentioned 
Tennyson’s ‘Beautiful Evelyn Hope” 
and after it had come out in a book of 
mine three Americans wrote to remind 
me that Evelyn Hope is Browning’s, not 
Tennyson’s. I wrote back that I was 
sorry and couldn’t understand how I had 
made such a slip. Then I made it again 
in my recent piece in Punch (July 23), 
and was corrected by my good friend, 
Sir Compton Mackenzie. Sorry again. 
That old meticulist, the late H. W. 
Ross of The New Yorker, would have 
had his checkers look up the lady’s full 
name and the line might have come out: 
“ Browning’s ‘Pretty Evelyn R. Hope is 


very much tempted—by almost every 
attractive girl he sees—to marry again. 
This may sound a questionable theme; 
some readers will be shocked by his 
theology (he is at last confused between 
belief and derision by what strikes him 
as an absurdly ostentatious miracle), and 
some will be shocked by his sexual 
frankness. All who are not shocked, and 
many who are, will be very much 
entertained. R. M. 


Playback. Raymond Chandler. Hamish 

Hamilton, 12/6 

The mixture (though considerably 
weaker in plot, characterization, and 
repartee) is much as before: assorted 
attractive dames (one platinum, one 
dusky redhead), a caddish blackmailer, a 
tough-talking Kansas City Op, a mari- 
juana addict, a philosophical old gentle- 
man whose voice rustles like bamboo 
leaves (we get his views on God), and a 
conventional  screen-racketeer  (retd.) 
named Clark Brandon. All these, and 
Marlowe too, move mysteriously about 
the once-respectable Californian town- 
ship of Esmeralda, where the cops for a 
change are not corrupt. Both dames hurl 
themselves at Marlowe practically on 
sight (though he must be getting on—he 
was 33 in 1939), and he beds them both 
(though the platinum one is his client’s 
secretary and the redhead his pro- 
fessional assignment). Such suspense 
as exists is engendered by wondering 
which he will marry (since the blurb hints 
that he’s marked for matrimony at last), 
but the answer is perilously close to a 
cheat. Marlowe, incidentally, only once 
gets hit on the head this time (“I went 
zooming out over a dark sea and exploded 
in a sheet of flame’’). J. M-R. 


Causes of Crime. Lord 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21/- 
All the well-known theories that have 

been supposed to explain why people and 

particularly young people take to criminal 


Pakenham. 


THE EDITOR 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless specifically marked otherwise, may 
be considered for publication.) 


dead.’” The R is, of course, for Rose- 

mary. Or is it Remembrance? I forget. 
Yours faithfully, 

London, S:W.1 James ‘THURBER 


To the Editor of Punch 

IR,—By a prophetic typing error I 

gave Mr. John Creasey 950 books 
instead of 350 in my Booking Office 
article on authors’ output. No doubt 
before long he will be coming up to his 
thousand volumes; but at the moment he 
is still in the mid-three-hundreds. My 
apologies to Mr. Creasey and to any 
reader I spurred on to emulate him. 

Yours not without contrition, 
R. G. G. PrIcE 

Haywards Heath. 
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“There must be an easier way of 
doing this.” 


ways are here discussed and summarized 
and statistically cross-examined. They 
are then once more extracted from the 
writings of expert authorities and in- 
vestigators and again analysed and 
considered and still further summarized. 
At the end of this vast amount of 
skilful and painstaking hay-making it is 
still clear, as it was at the start, that men 
offend more often than women, towns- 
people more often than country folk, 
but as for the relative quantitative 
importance of the numerous suspected 
oraccepted interlocking causes—heredity, 
early environment, maternal deprivation, 
physical disability, low i.g., local crime 
cultures, Welfare State or the lack of it, 
and plain natural badness—all this 
remains as uncertain as ever. In fact in 
return for enormous industry Lord 
Pakenham has discovered just exactly 
that an infinite deal more tedious 
research is still needed. Unfortunately 
the matter is both serious and _ in- 
creasingly urgent. CCP. 


Four Modern Ghosts. Eric J. Dingwall 
and Trevor H. Hall. Duckworth, 15/- 
Modern ghosts have several things in 

common: their milieux are dingy and 

uninteresting, the phenomena are con- 
fused bumps and movements, the first 
witnesses are surprised and often 
frightened, and the trained observers 
arrive too late to de anything more than 
explain the phenomena away. ‘The 
authors of this book are very tough- 
minded about the whole thing, taking the 
line that any “rational” explanation, 

however strained, is preferable to a 

supernatural one, though the episode of 

the Runcorn poltergeist, recounted here, 





seems to me more credible on a super- 
natural basis than a natural one; either 
way it is curiously pointless. There are 
also an enjoyable skirmish in the general 
war against Harry Price, .the inconclusive 
affair at York Museum, and a convincing 
bit of work explaining away some 
ominous noises in another northern 
town. P. D. 


The Door Marked Malaya. Oliver 

Crawford. Rupert Hart-Davis, 18/- 

To be pitchforked into jungle-type 
warfare by going on a ten-day exercise 
with a military company a few days after 
arriving in Malaya is shock treatment, but 
this initiation did not leave Mr. Crawford 
in any doubt about his immediate future. 
His Far Eastern experience was limited 
to one year of National Service in Malaya, 
and the ingredients of this book consist 
basically of jungle training schools, 
service hospital life and the interception 
of a terrorist patrol after patient watchful- 
ness. From these bare experiences an 
interesting account of personal impres- 
sions of war against Communist Terror- 
ists interspersed with the civilian atmo- 
sphere while on leave is built up. There 
are certainly many men with far longer 
experience of Malaya but there are few 
who could show in their first incursion 
into autobiography such descriptive 
A.V. 


powers. 


AT THE PLAY 


King James the Fourth 
(STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 


The Merry Widow (CoLiseuM) 


AS we approach the greensward stage 
on the bank of the Avon where for 

three weeks three university teams 
are the guests of the Memorial Theatre, 
we are handed a bottle of midge lotion, 
on the house. I am illogically reminded 
by this kindly gesture of another 
cherished theatrical memory, when on a 
freezing night in a well-meaning oubliette 
in Bayswater I was given a seat which 
carried with it the responsibility of 
poking the stove whenever it showed 
signs of lagging behind the play. 

The night is heavily clouded. We take 
up our position on the stand, marvelling 
at the beauty of the scene, which has a 
lawn and old trees and a crumbling wall 
and a little glade running down to the 





REP SELECTION 

Theatre Royal, Windsor, Subway in 
the Sky, until August 23rd. 

Guildford Rep, Dinner with the Family, 
until August 16th. 

Oldham Rep, The Ringmaster, until 
August 16th. 

Bromley Rep, Something to Hide, until 
August 16th. 





James the 











































































































{King James the Fourth 


King of Scots—Bi1L__ Royston 
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river. The lotion works splendidly. 
Massed squadrons move up in formations, 
inhale angrily, and dart away to organize 
a protest meeting. Beside me is an old 
lady from Michigan who appears to be 
built-in to a series of rugs and blankets 
and is almost totally enclosed in plastic. 
Her pink umbrella is at the ready. She 
has been to an open-air theatre before. 

As the company from Bristol Univer- 
sity step hopefully on to begin King 
Fourth, the rain starts. 
Nobody in an English crowd likes to be 
the first to put on his mackintosh, so we 
are fairly damp by the time we shyly 
clamber into ours. ‘The rain stiffens, 
falling through the floodlight in solid 
sheets. The gallant players ignore it, 
only skidding a little !as Oberon marshals 
the Spirits of Earth, Air, Fire and Water. 
If the last-named feels any guilt she 
takes pains not to show it. The lady 
from Michigan, having spread her 
umbrella over her lower defensive works, 
offers its crowded hospitality to my left 
knee. There is a steady clatter as the 
more pusillanimous of the audience 
steal away. The rain is now well down 
our necks. It stops only once, as the 
manager comes forward to ask anxiously 
if we have had enough. But by now we 
are the old guard, and hoarsely we cry 
“On!” It is nearly half-time, when the 
voices of the actors can be heard only 
dimly above the deluge, that the humane 
decision is taken to call it a wet night. 
And we are free to slosh back to our 
hotel, and grog, and the necessary 
diplomatic overtures to leaving our 
trousers in the boiler-house. 

But we had seen enough to be par- 
ticularly disappointed. For inspired by 
their producer, Glynne Wickham, these 
Bristol undergraduates—and -ettes— 
were showing paces of which any 
university cast could be proud, speaking 
well, acting with great confidence, and 
achieving a definite gusto. And Robert 
Greene’s wild melodrama of vice and 
virtue is a collector’s piece of more than 
passing interest, for he was one of the 
chief Elizabethan pioneers. He died at 
thirty-two of what historians call dis- 
sipation, but at many points it is easy to 
see how useful he was to Shakespeare. 


For a regrettably short season the 
Sadler’s Wells production of The Merry 
Widow, first seen last February, is at the 








PUNCH IN THE THEATRE 


A light-hearted historical record of the 
theatre over the past one hundred and 
seventeen years in the form of Punch 
drawings and caricatures is on exhibition 
at the Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, and 
the Playhouse, Derby, from Monday, 
August 18. The exhibition will tour the 
country, staying for one month at most 
of the principal repertory theatres. In 
London an exhibition of original theatre 
drawings from Punch is on display at the 
Saville Theatre. 
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Coliseum, and if you like Lehar’s music 
as much as I do I cannot imagine you 
will not enjoy it. The story, of course, 
is rubbish, and the humour almost 
straight from the broker’s men; all the 
same, the total effect is charming. In 
West End musicals we have grown so 
accustomed to songs being little more 
than spoken that it is a positive shock to 
be bombarded by fully professional 
voices, and the voices here are hearten- 
ingly allied to comic talent. This is not 
a commercial re-hash but a_ polished 
production into which Charles Hickman 
has clearly put great thought and care. 
He is very well served by June Bronhill, 
Marion Lowe and Thomas Round, and 
by an exciting little team of dancers. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Irma La Douce (Lyric—23/7/58), 
original French musical very well pro- 
duced. Five Finger Exercise (Comedy— 
23/7/58), domestic drama by clever new 
author. The Rape of the Belt (Piccadilly— 
18/12/57), comedy of distinction. 

Eric KEowNn 


AT THE PICTURES 


Macabre 
Intent to Kill 


T gets more and more difficult these 
days to remember not to blame a 
film for the fatuous way it is adver- 

tised. Many times before, and increas- 
ingly in the last year or two, I have 
mentioned the fact that the publicity for 
some particular film will keep away a 
number of people who would enjoy it, 
and this time there is a notable example. 
I don’t claim that Macabre (Director: 
William Castle) is important or a great 
work of art, but the publicity gimmick of 
offering your beneficiary one thousand 
dollars if you die of fright during the 
performance (“not valid for people with 
known heart or nervous conditions’’) 
seems to me not merely ludicrous but 
ludicrously misleading. I don’t even see 
why the film was burdened with an “X” 
certificate. Obviously the publicity 
department has decided that emphasis 
on these things will attract many more 
than it will repel; the fact remains that 
people attracted for those reasons will be 
disappointed, whereas plenty of people 
who would appreciate it as an entertain- 
ing, quite well done surprise-ending 
whodunit will decide beforehand not to 
go near it at all. There is almost nothing 
frightening, revolting or horrific in this 
piece; it is a skilfully-made puzzle, and 
should have been advertised as such. 

It pretends to be no more, but that 
does not make it negligible; a good 
puzzle is perfectly well worth doing. 
Many of the characters’ motives—or 
their main motives, those on which the 
story’s framework is based—are of that 
obsessively twisted, mechanical intricacy 
never found anywhere but in works of 
this kind, but their subsidiary motives 


often appear in details of behaviour 
shrewdly and amusingly observed. ‘The 
suspense comes from a rescue-against- 
time device—mysterious telephone call 
says child has been buried alive, father 
(who daren’t tell police because local 
police chief is his bitter enemy) scrambles 
about digging in likely places. Yes, it 
sounds absurd; but in this kind of 
artificial piece you don’t look for a 
picture of reality, and to criticize it for 
not providing one is pointless. It exists 
only to puzzle and surprise. I think that 
besides performing these functions enter- 
tainingly, Macabre also shows intelligent 
observation worthy of a more ambitious 
genre. There are good moments of 
character; there is good use of natural 
sound and silence, without background 
music; and in one or two spots it is 
remarkably interesting visually. I re- 
member in particular the scene of the 
funeral in the rain, with those gleaming 
umbrellas. And the only people it could 
frighten or horrify are those who shudder 
at the mere mention of a graveyard. 

I should probably not have said so 
much about this quite trivial work except 
for the fact that it is, I believe, mainly 
the silly publicity that has caused some 
critics to dismiss it with contempt. 


The publicity is just as silly about 
The Fly—they are offering “£100 to 
first person to prove it couldn’t happen,” 
as if negative proof were ever possible 
anyway except in mathematics. This 
too has some detail and imaginative 
touches worthy of a better theme, but 
its climax is unpleasantly horrific; if you 
like that kind of stuff, go ahead—I’d 
never pay to see it myself. I prefer to 
put in a good word for a piece released 
this week that I missed on its first 
showing three or four weeks ago: Intent 
to Kill (Director: Jack Cardiff). Here 
is a straightforward suspense thriller 
about the attempted assassination of a 
South American president when he is in 
a Montreal hospital for a brain operation. 
It is the first film to be directed by Mr. 
Cardiff, hitherto known as a distinguished 
director of photography, and it is natural 
to credit his special interests with some 
of the photographic effects and designs 
here—simple but striking details like the 
use of reflection (in a glass door, in the 
outside of a telephone-box); but from 
every point of view it is a good, gripping 
job. The balance, the build-up of 
tension between the two sides—the three 
hired killers in uneasy collaboration, and 
their quarry (Herbert Lom) who knows 
they are after him and quietly makes ready 
to defeat them—are managed very well. 
The other stars (Richard Todd, Betsy 
Drake) are doctors whose affair only 
decorates the edges of this central theme, 
but that is intelligently handled too. 

* os & * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The big news is Hitchcock’s Vertigo, 

of which more next week. The admirable 
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[Macabre 
Doctor Barrett—-W1LLiaM PRINCE 


British war film Ice Cold in Alex (9/7/58) 
and the good, visually magnificent tiger- 
hunting story Harry Black (6/8/58) 
continue. The first three-quarters of 
No Time for Sergeants (6/8/58) made me 
laugh very much more than the whole of 
Danny Kaye’s Merry Andrew (6/8/58) 
did, and Around the World in Eighty 
Days (17/7/57) is still there. 

The release I liked best was Intent to 
Kill (see above). The Wind Cannot Read 
(25/6/58), lavishly produced and decor- 
ative, was too full of gentle charm for me. 

RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


London’s Festival Ballet 
(FEesTIvAL HALL) 


HE tumultuous applause which re- 
warded Beryl Grey’s appearance as 
guest prima ballerina in Act II of 

Swan Lake was probably as much 
stirred by personal affection as_ by 
artistic appreciation. Miss Grey has 
acquired a great body of admirers 
regardless of her supreme artistry. 















































































































““She’s a sweet girl” I heard them saying 


in the vast spaces of the Festival Hall’s 


staircases and alleyways. 

She is also a lovely dancer and the 
first English prima ballerina to dance as 
such with the Bolshoi Ballet in Moscow. 
From that experience she seems to have 
brought back some slight but significant 
modifications to her own style, par- 
ticularly in the use of her arms, wrists 
and hands, which have now a more 
emphatic fluency than formerly. 

But her handsome, long-limbed 
physique needs its right setting and it 
does not get it at the Festival Hall. The 
shallow stage makes depths of shadowed 
mystery impossible and the hard lighting 
exacerbates problems of scale and pro- 
portion. Add to that a listless and untidy 
ensemble and you have circumstances 
which contribute nothing to the romantic- 
ally languorous atmosphere which should 
pervade the scene. It takes something 
more than two dancers, however masterly, 
to distil the poetic essence of the ill- 
starred encounter of the Swan Queen 
with the Prince when the stage is 
virtually bare. 

That brilliance of execution which the 
term bravura signifies was present in the 
tenderest passages of Miss Grey’s Odette. 
It was predominant when she appeared 
later in the pas de deux from Mr. Dolin’s 
Don Quixote and so carried the show- 
piece with sparkling feet through the 
lively display of virtuosity which it 
demands. 

In both appearances Miss Grey was 
partnered by Oleg Briansky, a polished 
dancer liberally possessed of the qualities 
proper to a danseur noble. As a soloist 
the elegance and splendours of his 
accomplishment are probably unequalled. 

In David Lichine’s abstract ballet 
Concerti, which was danced with more 
verve than finesse, the talents of Marilyn 
Burr and Jeanette Minty were gaily 
displayed, and I was much taken by the 
personality and dancing of Janet Overton. 

Harald Lander’s Napoli has_ the 
advantage of dresses and settings by 
Osbert Lancaster, but mainly because 
Anita Landa fails to dominate the bridal 
revels it remains a rather shapeless 
affair. 

Four young members of the home 
team who did uncommonly well in Swan 
Lake were Dianne Richards, Diane 
Westerman, Jennifer Alderton and Selena 
Wylie. They brought off the difficult 
cygnet pas de quatre with fine precision 
and aplomb. C. B. MortTLock 


ON THE AIR 


Two Parties 

OME time ago a series called “ Late 
London” arrived, and sailed head- 
first into a hullaballoo of disapproval. 
The show has now been renamed “ Late 
Extra” (A-R) and sprayed with a kind 
of glossy finish. It has improved, if you 
care for this kind of thing. A different 


Eminent Name from Show Business 
appears as compére each weck, each 
striving to be more suave and debonair 
than the last. A casual background of 
dreamy music has been added, and the 
whole thing forms a kind of innocuously 
lunatic party or conversazione, at which 
the Great Ones from the gossip columns 
and Show Biz pages preen themselves 
before their public, which no doubt is 
agog from start to finish. Garnish with 
the odd song and a snippet or two from 
the latest West End hit (a hit, in the 
language of TV, being any show that has 
recently opened) and you have a per- 
fumed, sticky little concoction calculated 
to make you agreeably drowsy just before 
bedtime. Would it be uncharitable to 
point out that the world reflected in this 
programme simply doesn’t exist? I don’t 
care. I hereby point it out. 

I had a glimpse of a rather different 
kind of party recently, in ‘Sunday 
Break” (ABC). So far as I could make 
out this represented a Youth Club at 
which the teenage members, in intervals 
of dancing fairly sedately to the 
traditional-type jazz of the Alex Welsh 
band (splendid stuff), discussed Bible 
stories and argued with a visiting parson 
about how he should do his job. I have 
made a note to visit a Youth Club at the 
first opportunity. At any rate, these 
teenagers referred to the parson as “the 
Father,” which had me baffled from 
the start; and since they were not 
professional actors (I hope they weren’t) 
their discussions bounced from embar- 
rassment to sheer bedlam and back. All 
the same, it is possible that such sur- 
realist enterprises may serve to remind 
young viewers that the Christian religion 
is not only for the frail old lady with a 
cemetery-full of relations. Therefore I 
wish them well. 


The latest attempt to introduce a 
gimmick into the interview-programme 
is a show called ““Who’s Next?” (BBC), 
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which seems to have excellent prospects. 
A talks to a person of his choice (B), and 
next week B talks to a person of his 
choice (C), and next week C talks to . 
and so ad more or less infinitum. The 
guessing-game element should add to the 
enjoyment, and until I’m told that the 
idea was borrowed from an American 
programme I will continue to regard it 
as a praiseworthy achievement. 


Having helped to empty the music- 
halls, TV cynically offers us Variety 
programmes. A fortnight ago the 
BBC’s “Television Music-hall,” with 
two singers, three dancers, two comics 
and the Toppers (not to mention Eric 
Robinson, who seems to conduct every- 
thing but the Proms), demonstrated once 
again the impossibility of re-creating the 
cosy, smoke-laden hubbub of a real live 
variety show on the little screen. Here, 
incidentally, I saw Richard Hearne in 
his Mr. Pastry disguise for the first time. 
He seemed to be giving a fair imitation 
of Andy Clyde. I preferred him when he 
used to be funny. 

“The Jubilee Show” (A-R) is another 
of T'V’s variety programmes. Here we 
have a chairman, some very modern 
girls dressed up in fetching Edwardian- 
type costumes, and all the trappings and 
general oo-la-la which are popularly 
supposed to add up to the good old Old 
Time music-hall. I cannot say whether 
the atmosphere is accurately reproduced, 
but I usually find the show enjoyable 
enough in a beery, thigh-slapping way. 
The arrangements of the Van Phillips 
orchestra help to create an appropriate 
mood, and the Jubilee dancers go through 
some routines which would surely have 
caused raised eyebrows in the Good Old 
Days. I still insist, however, that this 
kind of thing can only be properly 
appreciated from a seat in a crowded, 
red-plush auditorium, second house 
Saturday, with a pale ale in the interval. 

Henry TurRTON 





IAN WALLACE 
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In the «City 


TV Hits the Jackpot 

OMMERCIAL television seems to 
have got through its financial 
teething troubles with astonishing speed. 
The first years, 1955 and 1956, were 
grim, and many were the prophets who 
said that some of the millions invested 
in the programme contracting com- 
panies would have to be written off. 
Now, however, the big money is coming 
in. ‘The commercials themselves have 
found the right wavelength of allure and 
blandishment. ‘The entertainment for 
its part has found the level at which 
the mass audience is attracted—enough 
said. Culture is catered for by the 
formula of largely ignoring it in the pro- 
grammes but earmarking some of the 
money brought in via the popular enter- 
tainment and handing it over to such 
worthy causes as the Tate, the Royal 
Academy, the repertory theatres, etc. 
In this way the arts are served but 
without serving them up in the pro- 
grammes and so risking killing the goose 

laying the golden TV eggs. 

The eggs are certainly golden and 
they are likely to remain so until 1964 
when the present programme con- 
cessions expire.. What happens after 
that is anybody’s guess. 

Seven fat years appear to be in the 
bag. How fat they promise to be is 
suggested by the profits recently declared 
by Associated Television, which after 
incurring an operating loss of £362,000 
in the fifteen months to April 1956, 
turned this into a profit of £437,000 in 
the year to April 1957, and has recently 
cheered all its backers by announcing that 
in the year to April 1958 the operating 
profit rose to no less than £4,053,000. 

The promise of bigger profits is also 
contained in the recent decision to 
increase advertising rates. As far as 
can be seen the advertisers have not 
demurred. Of the total advertising 
expenditure of £365 million in the 
United Kingdom last year, £38 million 
went to the television companies. The 
figure is likely to grow. 

There are now nine contracting com- 
panies of which four at present have the 
bulk of the business. The first of these 
is Associated Rediffusion, in which the 


leading participants are Broadcast Relay 
Services and British Electric Traction. 
It operates from Mondays to Fridays in 
the London area. 

The London week-end period and the 
Midlands from Mondays to Fridays are 
covered by Associated Television, a 
company in which the Daily Mirror 
group and the Birmingham Post jostle 
with Moss’s Empires and Pye Radio as 
the principal shareholders. The shares 
of this company are already unofficially 
quoted in the Stock Exchange, and an 
official quotation is expected to be 
secured in the fairly near future. The 
£1 shares have risen to 152s. They 
are widely being tipped to reach £10. 

The next important group is A.B.C. 
Television, which provides week-end 
programmes for the Midlands, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. This company 
is owned by Associated British Pictures 
Corporation, whose trading profits for 
last year rose by nearly a third and 
whose dividend was stepped up from 
224 to 30 per cent. ‘These jumps 
cannot be attributed to the operations 
of the company’s cinema chain but are 
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In the e ~ ‘ Country 


Grey Fingers 

FTER doing a round of gardens in 

the north, east, south and west, we 
were struck by the fact that in spite of 
weather never has a spring in our 
memory provided such an abundance of 
flowers. Lilacs were so covered that the 
heart-shaped leaves were nearly hidden; 
apple blossom and May surpassed 
themselves by lasting longer and bloom- 
ing more copiously than usual. But 
what struck us most forcibly was the 
growing enthusiasm—nay, passion—of 
gardeners for grey and silver foliage 
plants. 

Almost every major garden and most 
of the minor ones as well have a mixed 
border where stately lilies rise from a 
sea of artemisias and Senecio grey, or 
mauve and purple old-fashioned roses 
were undercarpeted with that gift of 
nature to all gardeners, Lamb’s Tongue, 
or Stachys lanata to give it the import- 
ance of the Latin name, which it 
deserves. ‘There was the yellow and 
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clearly linked to its television interest. 
The fourth of the Big Four and, from 
the point of view of gross advertising 
income, the largest, is Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein’s Granada TV (Mondays to 
Fridays in Lancashire and Yorkshire). 
Three other contract companies are 
also in operation. They are Scottish 
TV, in which the principal shareholders 
are Thomson Publications and Howard 
& Wyndham; T.W.W.Ltd., operating in 
South Wales and the West, in which 
the shares are held by the News of the 
World, the Liverpool Daily Post and 
Lord Derby; Southern TV, which is 
about to make its bow and is owned by 
the Rank Organisation, Amalgamated 
Press and Associated Newspapers. 
Whatever we may think of TV as a 
cohabitant in our homes, there is no 
doubt that it deserves a place in a list of 
investments, however modest. Asso- 
ciated Television, A.B. Pictures and 
British Electrical Traction provide a 
first- or second-hand interest in com- 
mercial television. These shares should 
pay handsomely for their keep. 
LomBarp LANE 


grey garden, the pink and silver, the 
biue and grey and the scarlet and silver. 
I could go on enumerating combina- 
tions, but to what purpose. The point 
is that grey and silver foliage is essential 
to the gardener who is a slave to fashion 
and equally to the gardener who 
delights in plant associations; and 
rightly so, for they make a charming foil 
for flowers of brilliant hue. 

What pleasure I have derived from 
apricot and pink alstreemerias growing 
with Artemisia ‘Silver Queen,” or that 
superb claret-coloured form of Rhus 
cotinus known as Notcutt’s Var. against 
a background of silvery sea buckthorn 
or the pale grey of the pendulous willow- 
leaved pear. The lucky thing for us all 
is that so many of the grey-foliaged 
plants are so easy to propagate. Artem- 
isias and the woolly-leaved Lamb’s 
Tongue romp to the point of becoming 
a nuisance on some soils. Senecio greyi 
and potentillas strike easily from 
cuttings. Furry-leaved verbascums and 
stately frosted thistles seed themselves 
at random, coming up in the midst of 
the choicest clumps of herbaceous 
plants. Yet there are some plants with 
grey foliage which offer a real challenge 
to the propagator. Gardeners were 
once accustomed to rely on their green 
fingers. To-day both grey and green 
are obviously required. And from the 
looks of a lot of gardens grey alone will 
suffice. LANNING ROPER 


* - * 


The Sack 


RoE, July 30 
T was to be expected, of course. 
With every woman in Rome, age 
and silhouette permitting, enchantingly 
arrayed in the sack or—less felicitously 
in its derivative the chemise, the 
couture houses were bound to issue a 
decree proscribing the whole family of 
sacks, shifts, charlestons and trapezes. 
Now the dread sentence is out. 
Rome and Florence have spoken. ‘The 
sack is banished. The waist, uncertainly 
located but unmistakably indented, is 
in and the gay tubular elegance which 
to-day characterizes the Italian scene is 
doomed to disappear. 
Will the Roman 
matrons accept the edict 
without a murmur? 
Ultimately they will sur- 
render, of course. One 
does not flout Fashion’s 
dictate with impunity. 
But the struggle will be tough while it 
lasts. ‘They are fighting, be it remem- 
bered, not for themselves but for their 
daughters, and will not down arms until 
the summer is over. And what a 
summer! Between now and September, 
you may be certain, every strip of gay 
cotton and every length of silk bought 


“Dip. Imm.”’ 


CROSSED the threshold clutching 
my infant son (eight months, nine- 
teen pounds, two teeth) and the postcard 
requesting his 10 a.m. attendance for 
Dip. Imm. The waiting room was 


bright above with posters showing How 
To Catch A Cold, and dark below with 
struggling mothers, acrobatic babies, 
adventurous toddlers, and schoolchild- 
exuberance at 


ren demented with 








of Rome 


at the sales and thriftily put by for next 
season will be whipped out of the 
drawer and run up into a sack while the 
going is still good. 

Why is the sack so popular in Italy, 
you may ask? The answer is simple. 
No garment, in the whole history of 
modern dress, so perfectly fitted the 
Italian temperament, so aptly and so 
inexpensively set off the peculiar graces 
of Italian youth. So much so that 
many a prudent mother, foreseeing that 
next season’s fashions will not give her 
the same scope, has “brought out” (or 
rather pushed forward, 
for there is no formal 
out-bringing here) her 
fifteen-year-old daughter 
ahead of schedule in 
order to give her the 
extra benefit of the sack. 

Yet a year ago, at their 
annual trade show, the Italian garment 
makers shook their heads at the sack and 
said they would not launch it, because 
heaven forgive them—they thought it 
did not suit the Italian figure. Our 
women, they said, will fight shy. Their 
mistake was to think that the sack con- 
centrates attention on the figure. Rather 


missing Maths. and Geog. Sound 
effects included the Titanic going down 
and Destry doing encores. 

“Bit of a crush,” said the mum in 
front of me. “But you get used to it. 
He’s my fifth.” She tipped her head 
towards a grubby little boy engaged in 
stealing a jet plane from a_ nearby 
shopping-bag. 

I smiled uncertainly enough to be 
taken under her wing. “ You just queue 
up here, see, and give your card in at 
220 
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it is a parenthesis between two extreme 
points in which Italian women excel: a 
pair of deep disturbing eyes above and a 
pair of twinkling polished pointed high- 
heeled shoes below. A sleek brown 
head and a string of beads completes 
the picture. A picture of Latin elegance, 
come, all too briefly, to remind us of a 
long-lost classic age when clothes did 
not mark class distinctions or differences 
of income group but only the barrier 
between youth and age. 

Well, it has gone now, or soon will 
have. The couture houses with their 
new bunched silhouettes—coats shaped 
like beetles, top-heavy skirts, high waist- 
bands and collars thrust up about the 
are bound to win the day. They 
are bringing in a new throttled look 
which will oust the chaste pretty sacks 
from the streets when the last umbrella 
has been furled on the beach at Ostia 
and Fregene. ‘The sacks must go, but 
what will take their place? Chaos and 
confusion. Never again, I feel, will a 
mode so perfectly express the habit and 
temper of a community. If you would 
see the pretty Italian girls in their sacks 
make haste to come before the summer 
is over. It is a sight worth the visit, as 
much as any of Italy’s ancient monu- 
ments. 


ears 


NINETTA JUCKER 


the window. After a bit they call your 
name.’ Suddenly she turned away and 
I heard a stinging slap. 

“Ronald, I told you if I had to tell 
you again...” 

A boy called Charles was lying on my 
feet in spite of instructions from his 
mother to the contrary. I felt the tickle 
of a nylon ladder rushing from his 
space-gun to my knee. 

We reached the window, where there 
was a dear, white-coated lady serene 
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enough to be stone deaf. She flipped 
along a row of cards, selected one, and 
told me to sit down. 

But where? Perhaps the floor. One 
mother was already there, her flung arm 
clutching at a sandalled foot protruding 
from the space beneath the Dried Milk 
cupboard. 

There were comics everywhere. The 
squeaky toys were squeaking, the in- 
visible machine-guns stuttering, the 
fruity lollies melting. 

“Ere y’are, love!” .cried a voice. 
“Ernie, stand up and let the lady sit 
down.” I subsided gratefully on to a 
ravaged packet of potato crisps. 

At 10 a.m. a nurse appeared. We saw 
her lips churn out the shapes of names, 
but we heard nothing. Nothing, that is, 
except the Destry-Titanic saga, spiced 
up now with the crash and scream of a 
child inside a case of orange-juice 
empties. 

Then suddenly there was an almost- 
hush, ripped only by shushing and 
giggles. Names were called, and Dawns 
and Marlenes swished their pony-tails 
towards the surgery, followed by Peters 
and Davids pulling up their socks and 
wrapping sodden blobs of chewing-gum 
in their hankies. 

Confusion burst again with. much 
demand for penny-spending. Two big 
girls clutched each other’s shoulders and 
confessed they daren’t go in, honest 
they daren’t. 

At last our turn came round. A dab 
of reeking cotton-wool, a prick, a 
whimper, and the deed was done. I 
spilled my infant back into his pram 
where he immediately assumed the 
shape of a treble clef. I was still un- 
ravelling him when Ronald and his 
mum appeared. From Ronald’s blazer 
pocket peeped the grey nose of a jet 
‘plane. - 

“T’ll never get dipferia now, will I, 
mum?” he crowed. 

The jet ‘plane soared into the air 
between his mother’s fingers. ‘ Here’s 
something you will get,” she said, 

delivering a crippling blow at Ronald’s 
starboard wing. Haze. Townson 


“Leather dresses are coming into fashion. 
Mary Ure has bought several, and Kay 
Kendall is making up her mind.” 

Daily Express 


Easier to make up than leather. 


Parent Ploy 


RE you au fait with give-away? Has 

your child his complement of 
guardsmen, redskins, skiffle, whistles, 
marbles, cardboard guns which really 
shoot ? Are you up on every package per- 
mutation? Or do you still bring home 
wheatie-crispies (instructional picture 
cards and the adventures of Tonto) 
when this week all his heart aches for is 
crispie-wheaties plus a made-to-measure 
model (buried, but yes, right at the 
bottom) of Errol Flynn’s yacht? 

Can you serve up with a smile rubber 
bands for plastic space wheels; bi- 
carbonate of soda for plastic submarines; 
bottles with stoppers for little plastic 
men in diving suits with that incom- 
prehensible urge to bob eternally up and 
down? Or do you cry to dear, dear 
heaven never ever to see another cereal 
packet again? 

Have you the fashionable teeny weeny 
fingers essential for cutting out a tab- 
sprouting cardboard model of a zoo 
animal/vintage car/Pan Am jet clipper? 
Can you tackle without screaming 
hysterics instructions to slide slot five 
into the neck of shape D, inserting tab 
four in front of swivel hole two, and 
fitting tab one of shape E into slot A? 
And what do you do with the glue-and- 
tear-stained travesty when youve made 
it? 











“Don’t you think it’s rather belligerent?” 
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Has your little one his quota of 
forty-eight film stars (a free face per 
packet of bubble gum)? And his bubbly 
badge? Is he a gumster? Has he his 
set of Wild West picture cards? Does 
he belong to the Zip Wide Awake Club? 
Is he wearing his Ladybird shirt? 

Have you done your utmost (2/11d. 
plus two box-top tokens) to see that he 
and five of his friends win that once-in- 
a-lifetime trip to Disney Land, roaming 
the skies between New York and 
Hollywood, three whole weeks away 
from home? I bet you have. 

Joan RICE 


E xposure 


COLOUR-SNAP delightful 
Of Auntie Emmeline 
In two-piece simply frightful 
Of orange crépe-de-chine, 


With thick, magenta sandals 
And picture-hat of puce, 

Green shopper (salmon handles), 
Red ringlets falling loose, 


How could the generations 
Who knew not truth so bright 
Have feared the revelations 
Of simple black and white? 
CAROLE PAINE 








Toby Competitions 


No. 29—Brains Trust 
OU are a member of the Brains 
Trust discussing the question: 
Are Enterprise and Personal Profit 
inseparable? 

PROFESSOR ALFRED: If the questioner 
means anything at all, I suppose he is 
suggesting that nobody bothers to be en- 
terprising unless he derives some. direct 
financial advantage from it. The lives of 
scientists, artists, parsons and doctors 
show this is nonsense. What stimulates 
enterprise is the interest of the work and 
the desire to win the admiration of 
colleagues. Profit is pursued only by 
those incapable of pursuing anything 
more worth while. 

Lapy HERMIONE: What utter drivel! 
Scientists and nurses have a vocation but 
you can’t have a vocation for most of the 
work human beings have to do. It’s not 
the approval of colleagues but the cash 
of the customer that keeps business-men 
hard at it. That’s why nationalized 
industries must always stagnate. No 
profit-seeking means no enterprise. 


You are invited to join in with a speech 
of not more than one hundred words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom left-hand corner of this page) by 


first post on Friday, August 22, to Tony 
ComPETITION No. 29, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 26 
(Angry Numbers) 

Competitors were asked to write not 
more than four couplets scarifying an 
imaginary private enemy. ‘This request 
produced a good deal of invective from 
Ireland, all vigorous though not all very 
coherent. The female entrants were 
markedly more sanguinary than the male, 
many of whom cursed or threatened 
rather than tried to wound. One of the 
most popular enemies was the poet’s 
own self. Several entries were dis- 
qualified for being over-length, and one 
charming poem did not appear to have 
been composed with any reference to 
this competition at all. 

The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 

Miss JOAN ACKNER 
WHITELADIES 
SANDY Way 
CoBHAM, SURREY 


And shall I call you foe? you are too 
slight, 

You do not cloud my day or vex my night, 

But like a small and suppurating sore 

You fester on, where all was smooth 
before. 

Incapable of cunning or of wit, 

For schoolgirls’ feuds, suburban squabbles 
fit, 





| CHESTNUT GROVE 


|  Lieutenant-Colonel G. D. Armour, O.B.E., a sporting artist in the tradition of Leech and 
| Caldecott, contributed some fifteen hundred drawings between 1896 and 1941. 






















































Sweet Seventeen (watching the useless efforts of riderless horse). 
SOMEBODY OUGHT TO TELL HIM.” 
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**POOR DARLING! 


May 22 1912 
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Surely beneath a stone you spend your 
days, 
Or in dank ruins relish rodents’ ways. 


Among the runners-up were: 


Slander hath wronged the unoffending 
toad: 

The adder seeketh not the traveller’s road: 

The hornet stingeth but through nature’s 
choice: 

The rattlesnake cries ‘‘’Ware!’ 
for voice: 

The skunk is thrifty of its perfume-sac, 

Nor wantonly resorts to gas-attack. 

Where then thy semblance: on which 
captioned shelf? 

My bane, content thee: thou art like 
thyself. 

B. O. Cooke, 5 Windsor Terrace, Clifton, 

Bristol, 8 


’ 


with tail 


To AN Enemy, ON His BEING AWARDED 
THE O.B.E. 

Uncouth, ill-favoured, cock-eyed, crude, 

Loud, bumptious, arrogant and slick, 


You think it clever to be rude 
And plain straight-dealing makes you sick. 


A seething, crawling mass of snobbery, 
You thought you'd like to be a knight; 


They gave you, after years of jobbery, 
An O.B.E. and—serve you right! 
Commander Robert T. Bower, R.N. (Retd.), 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


How I hate you, oh my neighbour, with 
your banks of peerless stocks, 

Your velvet turf and giant marrows, 
smugly perfect hollyhocks! 


How I hate your greasy chortles over pears 
surpassing mine, 

Over leering ripe tomatoes, crimson ere 
their proper time! 


Check your boasting, oh my neighbour, 
lest with trowel one foggy morn 

I tread your vaunted shrubs and arbours, 
to dig for truffles in your lawn; 


Or spy you stoop to nurture chickens, 
epitome of local blend, 

And crossing beds in well-spiked track- 
shoes, plant a kick to speed yourend. 

Martin Hollis, Bramblings, Park Road, 

Limpsfield, Surrey 


I cannot forgive him for masking so well 

A soul that is mostly wet pulp and bad 
smell. 

Forgive him by all means for visible 
crimes 

But not for concealing the ‘“‘ Pic”? by The 
Times, 

And not for dissecting the flops and the 
hits 

With*nothing to go on but newspaper crits. 

**How noble! How charming”’ his friends 
all agree. 

I hate him. I loathe him. 
He’s me. 

Trevenen Peters, 69 

Hendon, N.W.4 


I’d kill him. 


Renters Avenue, 


The other runners-up are: 

C. ¥. Scarffe-Cody, 21 Royal Terrace, 
Dun Laoghaire, Eire; Rex Hazlewood, 28 
Mulgrave Road, Harrow; D. A. Pike, 
Newton Farm, Whiteparish, Salisbury; 
Mrs. F. E. Burgess, Shirebrook, Walgherton, 
Nantwich, Cheshire; Alistair Renwick, 


42 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 
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Continuing 


because modelled 83 garments 

last week and this week I’ve got to 
replace Doug. Seemed odd him not 
coming round for television, but gave 
me time for an eyebrow pluck. 

January 28th. Had to be an incipient 
deb to-day because Faircatch, who is 
social, fur and real perfume, says 
there are only two left who aren’t 
winter sporting and she’s doing present- 
ation dresses for the May issue. Thinks 
it will be all right provided my name 
and Daddy’s occupation put in the 
caption and I don’t get a fee. Dresses 
couture because you can’t put a price 
under an Honourable and we had to 
have a special trying-on session because 
they might be funny shapes. 

One deb didn’t turn up, but imagine 
my amazement when the other turned 
out to be Liz Talbott of Talbott 
Towers, an old St. Asaphite. She 
recognized me as soon as she looked 
round the door (I was her dormy pre) 
and gurgled Old Bones (my pet name) 
right in front of Fonteyn. She looked 
as scruffy as ever, and I saw Fonteyn 
and Faircatch having silent hysterics 
about the state of her underwear. Yet 
by the time they’d got her into a 
powder-blue princess line and pinned 
her hair under a flower half-loop and 


Jims, 27th. Week-end resting 


covered her four engagement rings with. 


white shorties and got her sideways on 
so that you couldn’t see the mad look 
in her eyes she really looked quite like 
the daughter of the 28th earl. (Memo: 
Perhaps she could introduce me to one.) 
Liz was simply fizzing with excite- 
ment about her transformation and 
begged to be allowed to go and show it 
off to her mother at lunch. She 
promised to come back in it for photo- 
graphing afterwards, so Faircatch said 
yes because she aims to borrow Talbott 
Towers for a party, and anyway the 
Talbott motto is “'Trust us or perish.” 
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oe Diary of a Faskion (Model 


By Dusen Chitty 


Well, I had lunch with Ghost and 
turned up at the studio at 2.30. Pox, 
Fonteyn and Faircatch were there 
arranging ferns round urns in a courtly 
manner, and Malcolm (the’ assistant) 
was being dressed as a flunkey. Miss 
Minney as shoe editor was kneeling in a 
circle of satin pumps. But there was 
no Liz. Pox did me in every courtly 
pose we could think of (there aren’t 
many) three times over, and Faircatch 
rang Claridge’s, Lord Talbott and Bow 
Street. She kept repeating “'The girl 
couldn’t get herself run over in a Dignal 
Trimby dress.” But all to no avail. 
Eventually when it was five o’clock 
we gave up and went home. 

January 29th. Day in country 
modelling the kind of dresses you see 
through, at a Stately Home in Berkshire. 
Concentrated on the cellar which had 
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been converted into a grotto. Concrete 
rocks but the slime genuine and Pox 
jollied it up with paper lanterns and a 
harp. 









































































“It hurts here and here, doctor.” 
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Liz Talbott still hasn’t returned the 
dress. Faircatch put a long-distance 
call through to her father’s house every 
half-hour but no one answered. Dignal 
Trimby frantic. 

January 30. Cocktail dresses on 
Campden Hill in a tiny house shared by 
an art critic and a music critic. Every 
inch of the wall space was covered with 
original Leonardo sketches and _ the 
floor space was mostly taken up by 
Hi-Fi apparatus. Dolores and I had to 
sit back to back on a red marble 
washstand and be having a wonderful 
party while the Swedish manservant 
handed us glasses of fruit salts. Dolores 
got on famously, making all her sixteen 
faces at a portrait of Lucrezia Borgia 
four rows up, but I didn’t make much 
headway with the amplifier. Dolores 
told me a course of injections would do 
a lot for the bags under my eyes. 
Awfully nice of her to tell me. Didn't 
even know I had any. 

Lord ‘Talbott’s butler answered the 
phone to-day. He says the family have 
gone to their place in Ireland, which 
Faircatch says is ridiculous as_ they 
don’t hunt and the Dublin Show isn’t 
for months. He knows nothing about 
the dress. 

January 31. Action shots in suits 
carrying bags catching buses. Had to 
lie in wait by the first bus stop in 
Shaftesbury Avenue till 4 Number 14 
just about to move off, jump on, 
get off at the lights and then repeat 
the performance—23 


times. Dolores 





allowed to do all her poses against flights 
of steps and flower-stalls. 

Lady Faircatch taking the night 
*plane to Ireland to try and get back 
the dress from Liz. ‘Trimby calculates 
he has already lost fifteen sales. 

February Ist. Spent afternoon doing 
more suits and bags, this time at Graves’. 
Pox says it’s the most famous restaurant 
in London and I’d expected something 
like the Café Royal where Daddy takes 
me on my birthday. Instead it was 
rather small with yellow lace curtains 
and signed photographs. You could 
still smell lunch, but of course there 
was nobody there except a rather cross 
waiter who stood in front of the kitchen 
door. 
dirty 


Every now and again men in 
lounge suits came into the 
restaurant and went up to him. If he 
raised one finger they went on into the 
kitchen, if two, they went out again. 
I definitely saw a fish’s face looking 
out of a hole in the brief case of one of 
them, and a pheasant’s tail sticking out 
of the pocket of another. 

The most exciting part was meeting 
my first male model. He was called 
Godfrey and went to Cheltenham 
(Ghost says they all do) so of course he 
didn’t talk to me much but he told Pox 
a lot about the lousy entrecdte he’d had 
last time he lunched at Graves’. 

We were supposed to be having an 
intimate little lunch together, but it was 
rather difficult to be intimate because 
besides modelling suits I was supposed 
to be showing off a lot of what Fonteyn 
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called “nice girl’s downfalls” from 
Cartier. ‘There was a pillbox, a cigarette 
case, a lighter and a compact all made 
of solid gold spread out on the table in 
front of me, and whenever Godfrey 
leaned towards me Fonteyn would 
squeal “You’re masking the props. 
They'll withdraw their advertising,” 
and Pox would say “ You’re wrapped in 
her but don’t hide her treasure trove,” 
and poor Godfrey would have to retreat. 

Soon after we got back to the office 
Faircatch stumbled in with a suitcase 
looking all in. She had just got back 
from Ireland. She said the lodge- 
keeper’s wife at Kilvarden Castle had 
handed the dress to her at the gates. 
Then she took it out and held it up for 
us to see. It looked as if somebody had 
wiped up after the dog with it. 

“Only a quart of bubbly,” said 
Faircatch. 

“Followed by a tumble in the hay,” 
chimed in Fonteyn. 

“Could 
chorused. 

Then they rang Dignal. He estimated 
the dress would be £150 to start with, 
and suggested we should make a 
tentative insurance claim for a couple 
of thousand while his solicitor worked 
out the exact loss of custom. 


account for that,” they 
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